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As our nation and our society grows older, and our people are more 
closely brought together, as that time approaches in which the elegant 
historian and statesman, Macaulay, predicted our republican institutions 
would fail, the attention of the American patriot and statesman is 
more than ever before directed to the necessity for some prompt and 
efficient and safe means of enforcing the laws and preserving peace and 
order in our midst. 

New interest has of late been added to these questions by the recent 
occurrences at Cincinnati, in which a large number of the good citizens 
of that unfortunate city, with a sudden and almost irresistible impulse, 
undertook by riotous force and violence to execute vengeance where 
the courts’ and juries had failed to inflict just punishment. And this 
interest is in no degree abated when we consider the causes which led 
to these riotous acts, the character of the people who at first partici- 
pated in them, or the comments of the popular press upon them. 

It is apparent to all students of history that little or no benefit, as 
a rule, is ever derived from lawless bloodshed. The appeal is to the 
passions and not the judgment, and passion begets passion only, always 
and everywhere, and does not appease, prevent, or control it. 

How, then, shall these wanton outbreaks, this subversion of law and 
destruction of life and property, be prevented, and a peaceful and secure 
as well as a progressive and happy future be secured to our people? 

An article in one of our Western metropolitan dailies advocates the 
abandoning of all reliance upon the National Guard, or active volunteer 
militia, and the stationing of portions of the regular army near all 
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large cities as a protection to life and property, and says that such regu- 
lar forces are not to be feared as much as anarchy. All such articles, 
and they have been many since the riots, seem to presume that if it 
can be shown that the regular troops will not themselves take away our 
liberties, then all objection to their employment is removed. This is a 
fundamental and very grave error. No doubt the army is worthy of 
all the confidence its best friends place in it, and the danger is infinitely 
small that it will ever turn against and destroy the government that 
employs it. The danger to be feared as resulting from its use is of an 
entirely different character. Any government that is defended by 
regular troops always and naturally becomes less careful of the senti- 
ments, wishes, and prejudices of the people, and more and more cen- 
tralized and arbitrary.’ To the extent that regular troops are employed 
against its own citizens the government itself loses in a continually 
increasing degree the confidence of the people, and as it seems to have 
very little of their confidence now, to have less might be disastrous. 
If the good citizens of Cincinnati, under existing circumstances, think 
they are doing humanity and good government service when they rise 
in arms and attack the civil officers of their own selection, when sup- 
ported in their duty only by their own neighbors and friends, how 
much more would they entertain this feeling if the force employed 
. were men whose trade was fighting and who belonged to the far-off 
Washington government, men who were not supposed to have much 
sympathy with the people with whom they might live, men, indeed, 
who were selected and were known to have been selected, as the article 
referred to suggests, for this very reason, men who as a rule, as far as 
the rank and file are concerned, have no families, no wives or babes, 
no hearths or homes to love, protect, and cherish? Where so large a 
number of good citizens are willing to rise up in arms against the civil 
authorities, the presence of a regular force might postpone the outbreak, 
but it would at the same time increase the feeling of discontent, and 
give an appearance of necessity and justification to it, which would 
greatly strengthen and increase the communistic and socialistic element, 
and in the end insure an upheaval that would remind us of the murder 
of the Swiss Guard of Louis X VI. of France and the bloody reign 
of terror that followed. It would indeed, in the language of one of 
the Cincinnati mob, “ make Cincinnati the Paris of America’ in its 
lawlessness. ‘This is a great and real danger, and one we should by no 
means be willing to incur. 

There is another. Such a course would have a tendency to increase 
the number of the discontented to such an extent that the civil govern- 
ment itself would be in danger of falling into their hands, in Which 
case the army could do nothing for the preservation of the rights of 
the citizen. 

1 Lieber’s Civil Liberty and Self-Government, chap. xi. p. 118. 
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The worst danger, however, is to be found in the change of feeling 
of the friends of the government themselves which would probably 
result from the use of the army. 

A careful study of the late outbreak will reveal the real cause of it 
to be the disposition of the ordinary good American citizen to neglect 
his duties as a citizen until abuses can no longer be endured, and then 
to cast the blame of the unpleasant situation of affairs upon some one 
else than himself. He is too much occupied with his private concerns to 
attend to the making and enforcing of the laws, and he leaves such 
matters to those who think they have something to make by attending 
to them. 

Besides, it is disagreeable and unpleasant to many gentlemen of 
culture and refined and delicate taste to attend party caucuses to nomi- 
nate candidates for office, to attend the polls on election-day and urge 
their election, to themselves be candidates for election to small offices 
and do the canvassing among the neighbors that is necessary to secure 
an election ; it is unpleasant to sit upon the grand or the petit jury, or to 
testify before them ; it is unpleasant to defend in conversation or else- 
where the acts of public officers who have done their duty, or to de- 
nounce those who have misused their offices when they are assailed or 
upheld by interested persons, or by party or class prejudice. These 
onerous, irksome, and unpleasant duties are neglected. The citizen is 
prone to think, and act, as if some one else and not himself were re- 
sponsible for the administration of public affairs.. This disposition so 
commonly expressed, to put the enforcement of laws against mob vio- 
lence in the hands of the army of the United States, is the legitimate 
outgrowth of this disposition of the good citizen to avoid the duties 
which his citizenship devolves upon him, and if the plan should be 
adopted, it would be another powerful influence added to existing ones 
to produce and increase this apathy to a, perhaps fatal extent. If the 
good citizens had spent the time, money, and energy to have their laws 
and the administration of them amended and improved that they 
have spent in trying to break them, they might have had them changed 
to their liking. Ample means are provided in the Constitution and 
laws for their amendment and improvement. It only requires active 
and united effort. 

It may possibly be that the facts that the rank and file of the army 
have no interest in the people composing the mob, that the officers owe 
their appointment in no way to their influence, hold their offices for 
life, and look for promotion not to anything that any member of the 
mob could ever do, but only to the central government at Washington, 
would give them a greater disposition to insist upon and compel obedi- 
ence to the laws as they are than would be found among the armed and 
partly-trained citizens of the active militia. The use of the army 
might save us the task, for a time at least, of educating the citizens up 
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to a full appreciation of the absolute necessity for the protection and 
safety of life and liberty, as well as property, of enforcing the laws as 
they exist until they can be changed, a task that sometimes seems a 
very discouraging and an almost hopeless one. Here lies the danger 
that would almost certainly in time prove fatal to our free institutions, 
and in no very long time either. We move with wonderful rapidity 
in America, and ten years here may accomplish what would require 
ages in the Old World. 

With the disposition on the part of the best citizens to abandon 
the defense of the laws and their enforcement to the army, and the 
apathy that would be sure to result were this course adopted, with the 
disposition of the discontented to look upon those who enforce the laws 
as the unsympathizing and unfeeling hirelings of a far-off centralized 
government, and their consequent increase in number and unfriendly 
spirit, with the habit of the people to look supinely to the general 
government to protect them, and their ceasing to consider them- 
selves in any way responsible, the crisis might be fearful and not long 
delayed. 

A people who will approve of such mob violence as Cincinnati has 
just experienced, and after it is over, without protest, permit resolutions 
to be adopted approving it, and approving the course of those who 
should have done all in their power to suppress it and did not, and 
denouncing those who at the risk of their lives, their personal popu- 
larity, and their business interests, defended the public offices and prop- 
erty ; a people who will supinely and without protest see members of 
the National Guard, who stood by the civil officers in their hour of 
need, maligned, denounced, and dismissed from their usual daily work 
and employment because they did their duty during the riot,—are very 
close to that state of mind wherein only anarchy is possible. The 
clothing of the executive with ample power, and the employment of 
mercenary and unfeeling troops equal in.devotion and efficiency to the 
Imperial Guard, and in any desired number, so that the executive might 
in truth say with Louis XIV., “I am the state,” cannot avert the 
crisis, though it might postpone it to come as it finally must come, 
under such a régime, with added power and terror. 

The futility of the effort to enforce the laws by the aid of the troops 
alone, unsupported by public sentiment, will be seen in the fact that if 
the whole army of the Washington government and the Ohio National 
Guard should be placed at the disposal of the mayor of Cincinnati, 
he probably could not bring to justice one of the twenty thousand men 
who made the attack upon the civil officers of the State, who destroyed 
public and private property, and who were every one of them legally, 
though perhaps unconsciously, guilty of arson and murder. However 
discouraging the prospect may seem to be, the perpetuity of our free 
institutions depends upon the mass of our people being taught to respect 
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the law, and the officers of the law as such, and being willing and 
ready when necessary to defend them with their property and their 
lives. Unless this can be done, our institutions are near their end. 

We have seen, then, that the use of the national regular troops 
would have a very injurious effect in many ways. 

The other and only alternative is, that the citizens should arm, 
organize, and drill, officer, and discipline themselves, and should at all 
times be prepared in their own persons to defend their own civil officers, 
their property, and their homes. The evils mentioned as resulting 
from the use of the army to enforce the law would not be caused by 
the citizens qualifying themselves and supporting the civil officers with 
arms when necessary in the form of militia forces. The militia are a 
part of the people, their sympathies are the same and are known to be 
the same, their interests are not only similar, but they are the same, 
for the acting as militia is only an incident in their civil life. Their 
business and their hopes are all in and from their civil pursuits, and it 
is only to protect their civil life that they in an emergency, and for a 
short time and for a special purpose, assume the rdle of the citizen 
soldier. 

The organizing, training, and using of a part of the people as militia 
will not have a tendency to relax in the minds of the mass of citizens 
the necessity for every citizen to support with voice and arm, if neces- 
sary, the enforcement of the law and the preservation of order. 

In fact, if proper attention is paid to the matter by the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State, and if the militia are provided, as they should 
be, with proper general officers, with competent and capable staff-offi- 
cers, each militia company may be made as good a school as can be 
found in which to teach the necessity, propriety, and manliness of obe- 
dience to all properly-constituted authority, whose beneficial lessons 
will be taught not only to the young men who compose the companies, 
so that they will never in after-life forget them, but also to all the 
relatives, friends, and neighbors, who by their smiles, their commenda- 
tions, and their contributions serve to keep the company in existence 
and efficiently active. This influence alone is of sufficient value to 
justify the entire expense of maintaining the militia. 

It is the universal teaching of history, and has been embodied in 
our national Constitution and in the constitution of almost every State in 
the Union, that a well-regulated militia is necessary for the defense of 
free institutions. Only that people can be sure of their freedom who 
are at all times prepared and willing in their own persons to defend 
themselves. 

One of the greatest achievements of King Alfred, who accomplished 
so much of good for his country and his people as to secure for him, 
by the universal consent of mankind, the only title of the Great among 

English-speaking people, was his organizing the militia, and through 
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their agency restoring order and obedience to law throughout the 
realm.’ 

President Washington, in a message to Congress, said, “ The devising 
and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a genuine source 
of legislative honor and a perfect title to public gratitude.” Thomas 
Jefferson, the champion of personal freedom and free institutions, in one 
of his messages said to Congress, “ For a people who are free and mean 
to remain so, a well-organized and armed militia is their best security.” * 

The succeeding Presidents, Madison and Monroe, who are acknowl- 
edged to be among the greatest statesmen of their own or any age, were 
strong advocates of a well-regulated militia. 

In April, A.D. 1808, Congress, in response to the earnest efforts and 
importunities of Thomas Jefferson, passed a statute making a perma- 
nent appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars per annum to 
provide arms and equipments for the militia, which statute is still in 
force. 

The error with former militia laws has been that they have gen- 
erally contemplated the compulsory mustering and training of all able- 
bodied men, which, according to the estimate of the War Department, 
would now be more than six million eight hundred thousand. 

The drilling and arming of so large a number of men are so mani- 
festly unnecessary and entail so large an expenditure of time and money, 
and compel the active participation of so many men who have no taste, 
inclination, or ability for, or appreciation of, military matters, that they 
fail to meet with the general approval or support necessary to their 
execution. The appropriation has been too small to furnish arms for 
the number who were required to parade, and the militia were required 
to arm themselves, which they did with sticks and cornstalks; and the 
training and manceuvring of the cornstalk militia (as they were deri- 
sively called) became a burlesque on military tacties, and were purposely 
made so by the men who were compelled to attend the muster, in order 
that the law might the sooner become a dead letter. These evils and 
defects in the system were foreseen, by the wisest and best of our fathers, 
from the beginning. Jefferson, in a letter to Madison, said, “ The classi- 
fication of our militia is now the most essential thing the United States 
have todo.”* In his fifth annual message he says to Congress, “ You will 
consider whether it would not be expedient, for a state of peace as well 
as war, so to organize or class the militia as would enable us on a sud- 
den emergency to call for the services of the younger portion, unin- 
cumbered with the old and those having families. Upward of three 
hundred thousand able-bodied young men between the ages of eighteen 


2? Hume’s History of England, vol. i. p. 65; Alfred the Great, by Hughes, 
p- 151. 

8 Jefferson’s Works, vol. viii. p. 108. 

4 Ibid., vol. v. p. 78. 
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and twenty-six years, which the last census shows we may now count 
within our limits, will furnish a competent number for offense and 
defense in any point where they may be wanted, and will give time for 
raising regular forces after the necessity for them shall become certain ; 
and the reducing to the early period of life all its active service can 
‘not but be desirable to our youngest citizens of the present cs well as 
future times, inasmuch as it engages to them in a more advanced age a 
quiet and undisturbed repose in the bosom of their families. I cannot, 
then, but earnestly recommend to your early consideration the ex- 
pediency of so modifying our militia system as by a separation of the 
more active part from that which is less so we may draw from it when 
necessary an efficient corps fit for real and active service, and to be 
called to it in regular rotation.” 

Subsequent experience has demonstrated the necessity of separating 
the more active portion of the militia from the less so, but this should 
not be done by an arbitrary divjsion according to age. Not all young 
men are active, nor do they all have any military taste or ability, or 
even the necessary courage, nor are they all so situated as to make it 
possible for them to spare the necessary time to make themselves effi- 
cient. For this purpose we should not reckon age by the flight of 
years. Experience has shown that the proper method of classification 
is the voluntary one. If it had been adopted in the beginning, the 
militia would never have sunk to the low place in public esteem that it at 
one time held. At the outbreak of the Rebellion the militia organiza- 
tions then in existence proved invaluable. The Sixth Massachusetts 
and the Seventh New York moved to the protection of the national 
capital with a promptness not excelled by any regular troops, and it 
may well be said that their presence saved the archives and prestige of 
the nation and probably the nation’s life. The first blood shed in the 
war for the Union, not taking into account that which was accidentally 
lost while ceremoniously hauling down the old flag, was the blood of 
volunteer active militia. 

The volunteer active militia of each State, in order to their greatest 
usefulness, might be enlisted, mustered, and sworn to respond instantly 
to the order of their governor, as well when he wishes them to fill any 
call that may have been lawfully made upon him by the President as 
when he desires them for duty in the service of their own State. 

It is not more necessary that the militia should be again rendez- 
voused, sworn, or mustered when ordered out by the governor to report 
to the President for duty in the service of the United States, than when 
ordered to duty in the service of their own State. 

It must be conceded that prompt action is the measure of their 
usefulness in most cases, and to hold the voluntary militia liable to im- 
mediate military duty in the service of the United States without re- 

enlistment, or remustering or administering a new oath, or waiting for 
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them to rendezvous, when so ordered by their governor, on the call of 
the President, is not contrary to the Constitution of the United States or 
the spirit of our institutions, nor is it contrary to sound statesmanship 
or antagonistic to the greatest civil and personal liberty or the best and 
freest: self-government. 

The volunteer militia should be considered in the actual active ser- 
vice of their State or of the United States, as the case might be, and 
subject to military law from the time a proper order is issued to that 
effect. Their pay and commutation of rations should commence at once, 
and their reasonable transportation should be furnished in such manner 
as may be provided in the army regulations and Articles of War. Any 
militiaman who knows in advance that he cannot, or who is unwilling so 
to respond, should not become a member of the volunteer corps, but 
should remain in the reserve. It is to protect such men from the ne- 
cessity of immediate active service that the volunteer militia should be 
organized. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said it can entertain no 
doubt but that Congress may fix the period at which militia ordered 
out into the service of the United States changes from State to national 
militia, by confining it to the draft, the order given to the chief magis- 
trate or the militia officer of the State, or to the arrival of the men at 
the place of rendezvous, or any other circumstance.’ The suggestion 
that a militiaman should not be pronounced a deserter before he becomes 
a soldier is a specious one. It, however, only raises the question as to 
the period at which a citizen becomes a soldier. We have seen that 
under the Constitution Congress may determine this question, so far as 
militia called into the service of the United States are concerned, and 
it is not unreasonable, unjust, or tyrannical for it to say that the citizen 
becomes liable to military duty and subject to military law whenever 
the necessity arises for his services in this capacity. The Constitution 
defines the circumstances which make it .proper for the President to 
call out the militia, of the existence of which circumstances as a matter 
of law and as a matter of necessity he alone is the final judge.’ It 
has not been considered unreasonable that the citizen who has never 
taken the oath of allegiance should be punished for treason, or that 
persons in our midst enjoying the protection of our laws may be pun- 
ished for their violation, notwithstanding they have never expressed a 
willingness to obey them, and may always have expressed an unwill- 
ingness to do so. Indeed, a continued and repeated expression of un- 
willingness to obey the laws would be considered an aggravation of 
the offense. 

The duty in all these cases is irrespective of a distinct affirmative 
assent on the part of the party to be bound. This question, however, 


5 Houston vs. Moore, 5 Wheaton, p. 17. 
6 Martin vs. Molt, 12 Wheaton, p. 19. 
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should be allowed to arise only with reference to the reserve militia. 
The militia statutes should be so drawn as to prevent any doubt as to 
the position of the volunteer militia. They might be required to vol- 
unteer, and be enlisted and sworn to obey the order of the President of 
the United States when called out by him, and ordered to report to him 
by the governor of their own State, and so by their bwn voluntary act 
as well as by the statutes be made subject to military law from the 
moment an order is issued to them by their governor to report for duty 
to the President pursuant to his call. 

This arrangement would not place any patronage in the hands of 
the President, and would give him no control over the militia when 
not in the service of the United States, nor any more after they were 
in the service than he has now. It would only enable him to use the 
power he has promptly, economically, and efficiently when the prompt- 
ness might save many valuable lives and much valuable property, and 
avert what would otherwise prove a terrible calamity, and permit mili- 
tary force to be sooner relieved and the laws of peace to again assume 
full sway. 

We may well remember that our national Capitol was at one time 
sacked and burned, and our self-respect as well as our interest demands 
that we should so perfect our national defenses that it cannot suddenly be 
done again with a mere handful of men. 

The placing of this efficient and prompt instrument for the en- 
forcing obedience to the laws and for the defense of the nation in the 
hands of the President would in no wise tend to that sort of centrali- 
zation which threatens to destroy our liberties, break down individual en- 
terprise, lessen the self-reliance and manly independence of our people, 
nor teach them to court the favor of the central power and bend the 
pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift might follow fawning, nor 
would it in any way tend to check or destroy the prosperity of our 
people.’ 

True statesmanship makes the widest difference between the cen- 
tralization of administration, or the paternal form of government as it 
is sometimes called, and the giving to the executive all necessary and 
convenient power to enforce prompt and certain obedience to the laws.® 

Our fathers who formed and adapted our national Constitution 
seem to have understood this, for while they took every precaution to 
prevent the centralization of legislation and of administration in the 
general government, they never seem to have contemplated a resistance 
by a State in arms to the military force of the nation; or if they did 
contemplate it, it was only to place the State in such a position that 
such a resistance would be impossible. The Constitution was adopted 
“in order to form a more perfect union,” “insure domestic tranquil- 


1 Lieber, Civil Liberty and Self-Government, chap. xxxiv. p. 389. 
8 Ibid., chap. xxiii. p. 270. : 
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lity,” and “ provide for a common defense.” The Constitution ordains 
that Congress shall have power 

“To provide for the common defense.” 

“To declare war.” 

“To raise and support armies.” 

“To provide and maintain a navy.” 

“To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” 

“To provide for the calling forth of the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

“To provide for the organizing, arming, and disciplining of the 
militia, and for the governing of such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

“The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into the actual service of the United States.” 

Such are the provisions of the Constitution placing the military 
power of the nation in the control of the general government. 

On the other hand, for the apparent purpose of preventing any 
possibility of a balance of military force between the general govern- 
ment and any State or number of States, it is provided that 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress,” “keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war unless 
actually invaded or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 

The idea that States should have a sufficient military force, or the 
nation so small a force as to enable States to cope successfully with the 
nation, found its origin in the minds of those who foresaw that slavery 
or free institutions must go down, and they preferred to retain the 
former. 

In the progress of events slavery has gone, and the idea it has pro- 
duced should go with it. It was conceived in opposition to free insti- 
tutions, and it is still their enemy. No better plan has ever been dis- 
covered by which to make available to the government a sufficient 
military force to insure domestic tranquillity, and provide for the com- 
mon defense, and at the same time avoid the centralizing of patronage 
and administration than the militia system. 

Real civil liberty and good self-government will be vastly promoted 
when we learn on the one hand that the majority should govern as 
little as possible, leaving the individual as much liberty as is consistent 
with public safety, and should govern according to justice and right 
and not merely in the interest of the majority, and, on the other hand, 
learn that there is no remedy in resistance to the law, but only in an 
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appeal to the sense of right and justice and the liberality of the ma- 
jority. If the course of the leaders of the majority cannot be changed 
in this manner, a sufficient number of adherents may be induced to 
leave them to reduce them to a minority. We believe there are always 
some who are unwilling to follow a multitude to do evil,’ and if this 
should ever cease to be the case, civil liberty will be already dead. 

After the late war our volunteer army returned to the peaceful 
affairs and quiet rest of civil life. The citizen soldier became the 
soldier citizen, and it seemed as if the nation itself was as a hero taking 
his rest and needed only to hear the martial call to respond with prompt- 
ness and effect. But circumstances are altered now; very few of the 
old army have now the physical health and vigor, the enthusiasm and 
freedom from cares and responsibilities that are necessary for active 
service in the rank and file. 

If the nation should now call for its proper defenders, it must call 
for younger men. Let us remember that the veterans of the late war 
are now five or six years older than the soldiers of the Mexican war 
were at the outbreak of the Rebellion, and they are all rapidly passing 
away to the eternal resting-place whence no bugle can call to service 
again. Almost all of them have already passed the age which exempts 
them from militia duty, except as volunteers, and unless some substan- 
tial action on the part of the States and the nation is taken very soon 
to put the volunteer militia in a position to receive the respect of those 


who know what a good military organization is, and unless military 


companies can be organized throughout the land so as to transmit in 
the form of traditions of the army the invaluable lessons learned by 
the experience of the late war, these lessons will, so far as the mass of 
the people are concerned, be forever lost. What, therefore, is to be 
done for the militia would be doubly valuable if done quickly. 

There should be in the United States a volunteer militia of at least 
one hundred thousand men, which would involve an expenditure of 
about three million dollars, a part of which should be paid by the na- 
tion and part by the States. If only a part of these appropriations can 
be made, the number of volunteers should be reduced in proportion. 
If a volunteer gives his time to his country, he should have all his ex- 
penses paid, which would be about thirty dollars a year per man, or from 
three to four per cent. per man of what it costs to maintain a soldier in 
the regular army or in the field. This militia force, properly supported 
and ready to respond instantly as suggested, without any preparatory 
remustering or re-enlisting as already suggested, would give usa very effi- 
cient means for securing domestic tranquillity and for common defense, 
and with our means for internal transportation would enable us to con- 
centrate a fine army at any point on short notice. Though the amount 
required to maintain our militia is comparatively insignificant, it is 
9 Exodus, chap. xxiii. v. 2. 
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absolutely necessary for its efficiency. In considering the expense of 
the active militia, it is well to remember that a feeling of danger and 
uncertainty greatly retards and depresses the delicate pulse of trade and 
commerce, while a sense of safety and security lends wings to enterprise 
and leads on to prosperity, to employment and comfort for all, and 
many times repays all that it may cost. 

One of the charges popularly urged against the militia at Cincin- 

nati is, that they were unfamiliar with loaded guns. This is a serious 
charge and one that is not entirely without foundation; but it is not 
applicable to the Ohio National Guard alone. There were many troops 
taken into and through bloody campaigns during the war who were 
not familiar with their loaded guns, and who had never had any oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with them, or had any adequate instruction to 
enable them to hit the objects at which they expended enormous amounts 
of ammunition with surprisingly little effect. It is only lately that any 
considerable number of military men anywhere are beginning to know 
and act upon the principle that “the soldier will never know how to 
hit until he knows why he misses.” It is only lately that the subject 
of rifle practice has received any considerable attention in the regular 
army. Now almost every post has its rifle-range and target, and every 
man is allowed from two hundred and forty to six hundred rounds of 
ammunition per annum for practice. But few States have provided 
their militia with proper and reasonable rifle-ranges and facilities for 
rifle practice, and Ohio is not one of them. 
_ Brigade and division organizations are also necessary, with competent 
generals and staff-officers. It is through these that the regimental and 
company organizations will be made the means of proper and efficient 
instruction and discipline in time of peace and quiet, and the whole 
force be more efficient and capable of concerted and well-directed action 
in time of need. This was made very manifest during the early period 
of the riots at Cincinnati, and had been fully appreciated by the militia 
officers of the Ohio National Guard for some time previously, but the 
statutes of Ohio until recently only provided that the militia might be 
organized into brigades and divisions by the commander-in-chief while 
in active service. It was of course utterly impossible to perfect a bri- 
gade organization after the riots had begun. Such a provision in the 
statutes is entirely inoperative and futile. 

Sufficient appropriations should be made to enable the militia to go 
into annual brigade encampment. More of discipline and more of the 
general duties of the soldier can be learned in large than in small en- 
campments. There is a certain steadiness in action and under fire that 
can be obtained only by service in the presence of the enemy. It must 
be the sincere wish of every lover of his country and his race that the 
opportunity to obtain this kind of military excellence, both for our 
regular army and our militia, may long be deferred. 
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The military discipline and steadiness, however, that may be ac- 
quired by drills in the armory and in annual encampments are of great 
and almost inestimable value, as was shown when the attempt was made 
in Cincinnati to relieve the National Guard by special police. 

Much of knowledge of the manual of arms and of military tactics 
and evolutions, and of the duties of the soldier citizen in times of dis- 
order, might well and profitably be taught in the larger public schools, 
as is the case to-day in Sweden. What boys and young men could 
learn in school without any loss, of time from their studies would enable 
them, when of the proper age, to take their place in the active militia 
and do valuable service from the beginning. Proper military exercises, 
including “setting up” practiced under competent instructors at school, 
would give our boys and young men more erect and manly forms than 
many of them now have. It would be a pleasant, healthful, and 
exhilarating exercise for those who like it, and would from hygienic 
considerations alone justify its introduction in the public schools, at 
least in the cities. This could be done without much additional expense 
to the school. These exercises in the schools should be optional, 
otherwise they would meet with such indifference on the part of some 
awkward boys as would destroy their usefulness altogether. 

As society becomes older and people become more wealthy, as busi- 
ness becomes more divided and people separated into classes of business 
men, manufacturers, farmers, artisans, mechanics, and laborers, each class 
with its suspicions of the others, as great factories and large organiza- 
tions of men in different kinds of business begin to spring up, as people 
begin to crowd together, to suffer privation and want in cities, the 
danger becomes greater, every day, of anarchy, riot, and desolation on 
the one hand, or tyranny and oppression on the other. Then it is that 
an adequate force is necessary to preserve peace and our lives and prop- 
erty, and then it is that it becomes equally necessary that this force shall 
be composed as nearly as possible entirely of those citizens who love 
the country and love the people, who love peace, order, and freedom, 
and who seek the protection of themselves, their liberties, their families, 
and their all through the efficient administration of equitable laws. 
The time has come in this country when a sufficient number of such 
citizens who are able to do so should, as a matter of urgent public 
duty, become members of the active volunteer militia. 

The duties of the officers and members of the active militia are 
very onerous and at times very delicate and responsible ones, and upon 
the way in which these duties are discharged, as well as upon the way 
in which the militia are respected and esteemed, supported, and rewarded, 
depends to a greater or less degree the perpetuity of our country as the 
home of the free among the nations of the world. 


- JAMES MONTGOMERY RICE. 
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SHIPS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Concluded from page 108.) 


WHEN the “ Morning Star” (second) was fitting out, the late Earl of 
Aberdeen applied to Mr. Alpheus Hardy for the situation of chief mate 
on her, but was refused, as he was not personally known to her mana- 
gers. As he left home in the spring of the same year, he could not 
have had more than eight months’ experience at sea, which shows how 
well he had improved the time to consider himself qualified for such 
a position. But even if Mr. Hardy had given him the situation, he 
would have had to swear that he was an American citizen, an oath 
which he afterwards surmounted when he took command of the “ Wal- 
ton.” The young earl was swept from the deck of the schooner 
“Hera,” on the passage from Boston to Melbourne, about the 27th 
of January, 1870, and perished. It is singular how indifferent he was 
about the. feelings of his loving mother and family in seeking to engage 
on such long voyages, where they could not hear from him for many 
months. When he applied for the situation of chief mate of the “ Morn- 
ing Star,” he bore the assumed name of George H. Osborne ; his true 
name being George Hamilton Gordon, and he a peer of the United 
Kingdom, entitled to a seat in the House of Lords. His grandfather 
was the prime minister of Great Britain during the early part of the 
Crimean war. The young earl was only twenty-four in 1866, and was 
twenty-seven when he lost his life. His only surviving brother, John 
Campbell Gordon, succeeded him in the title and estates, and to an 
annual income of forty thousand pounds, or about two hundred theu- 
sand dollars. Why the young man should ignore all these hereditary 
advantages to pursue the life of a sailor is a mystery as profound as 
that of Edwin Drood. 

Morning Star, No. 3, 1870.—Undeterred by this disaster, No. 2 
had proved so useful during her short service that the children were 
a third time called upon to help replace her, and again the response 
was general and generous. Accordingly, a third vessel was built at 
East Boston, and received the same name. 

This “ Morning Star” (third) was ninety-eight feet on the keel, one 
hundred feet between perpendiculars on deck, had twenty-six and a half 
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feet beam, and nine and a half feet depth of hold. Her dead-rise at 
half floor was eighteen inches, and her sheer about two feet, graduated 
her whole length with sufficient spring forward to impart an air of 
buoyancy to her forebody. She had a sharp, raking bow, with concave 
lines up to her displacement mark ; above that the bow was convex to 
correspond with her general outline. A full female figure in robes of 
flowing white, fringed with gold, and with an open book in her right 
hand, ornamented the bow, and was a fine specimen of marine carving. 
On one open page of the book were the words, “ Light, Love, Life ;” the 
other page was blank. Her stern was oval in outline and convex between 
the quarters and between the archboard and the taffrail, and the latter 
rounded in its blending with the monkey-rail. Her name and port 
of hail, with tasteful scroll-work and devices, ornamented the stern. 
Viewed either end or broadside on she was a beauty ; every seam of her 
planking followed the sweep of her sheer in exact proportions, and the 
mouldings of her plank-sheer and the rail, as well as all her external 
workmanship, were as smooth as cabinet-work. She was sheathed with 
yellow metal up to ten feet, and was painted black outside and a pearl 
color inside. 

The height of her bulwarks from the deck, including a solid 
monkey-rail, was four feet three inches. She had an open topgallant 
forecastle eighteen feet long with lockers, and several useful apart- 
ments under it ; close to its break was her windlass, with massive riding- 
bitts abaft it. The accommodations for her crew were forward below, 
fitted with berths, and were spacious and well designed. Abaft the 
foremast on deck was a house twenty-one feet long, fifteen wide, and 
six and a half high, which contained the galley and several state- 
and store-rooms. She had a half-poop the height of the main rail, 
thirty-eight feet long, under which was a house twenty-six feet long, 
twenty wide, and seven high, which contained a spacious cabin, with 
five state-rooms, a pantry, and other apartments, well lighted and ven- 
tilated. On the port side was a large sofa recess ; two doors to the cabin 
in front were protected by a two-feet projection of the deck above ; and 
aft there was a staircase which communicated with the poop. She had 
also a small cabin in the after-peak. In the after-part of the house was 
the binnacle, and the outlines of the poop and of the top of the house 
were protected by rails on turned stanchions. If required, a platform 
gangway could be laid from the tops of the houses to the top-gallant 
forecastle, so that a person could pass fore and aft without descending 
to the main-deck. She had not much deck-room, but what she had 
was well arranged for working ship. 

This “ Morning Star” was strongly built of the best materials. The 
frame was of seasoned white oak, her keelsons, deck frames, planking, 
and ceiling of hard pine, her upper deck of white pine, and she was 

square-fastened throughout, butt and bilge bolted with copper, and 
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treenailed with locust. The keel was ten by- fourteen inches for- 
ward, and ten by eighteen aft, with stem and stern-post to corre- 
spond ; the floor timbers were twelve by eight, and top timbers seven 
by five; the keelson ten by fourteen, and bolted through all with 
yellow metal, copper, and iron; the ceiling on the floor three inches 
thick, on the bilge four and a half inches, above these three inches, and 
the clamps four by fourteen inches, scarphed and square-fastened. She 
had a stout transom well secured with knees, and her stern-knee ex- 
tended six feet along the keel, and four along the stern-post, and 
was strongly bolted. She had a good breasthook which crossed the 
cants and was bolted through all; her deck-beams were eight by twelve 
inches, the stanchions six by eight, tenanted in the keelson, and bolted 
below and above. The beams had strong knees, and the water-ways 
above were fayed into them, so that they were secured in every possible 
way consistent with her general construction. The garboards were five 
inches thick, the bottom plank three, and the wales four, without a 
single blemish. The covering board and main-rail were each four 
inches thick, with a solid monkey-rail of twelve inches by four. The 
deck planking was of white pine, three inches thick, laid with the ut- 
most care. 

Her foremast was fifty-one feet long, topmast thirty-two, top-gallant- 
mast seventeen, and royal-mast eleven, with six feet pole; the main- 
mast seventy-one, main-topmast, etc., twenty-eight, nine, and seven feet, 
all in one pole ; the bowsprit thirteen feet outboard, jib-boom and fly- 
ing jib-boom in one spar ten and eleven feet, including four feet end ; 
and main boom fifty feet and gaff thirty-two feet. The yards on the 
foremast, topmast, etc., were fifty-two, forty-five, thirty, thirty, and 
twenty-three feet. She had double topsail yards, chain topsail sheets 
and ties, the best of rigging and sails, so that aloft and below she was 
in every sense of the term a clipper yacht, and ready to cope in speed 
with any vessel of her size afloat. ‘ 

She had the best of ground-tackle, good pumps, a handy steering 
apparatus, and three good boats. If required, a platform deck could 
be laid over her ballast, and her hold converted into accommodations for 
over one hundred persons between the bulkheads of the forecastle and 
the cabin in the after-peak. 

When the “ Morning Star” reached Honolulu she passed under the 
control of the Hawaiian Board of Missions, who bore the expense of her 
cruising, but she continued under the American flag, and was commanded 
and officered by Americans. When ready for sea she cost twenty-seven 
thousand dollars, and was as perfect a vessel of her class as sailed under 
the American flag. 

The “Morning Star” (third) sailed from Boston, February 27, 
1871, under the command of Captain Matthews, for Honolulu, where 
she arrived via San Francisco, July 3, and on the 13th of September 
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reached the Micronesian Islands, where she was engaged in active ser- 
vice. Captain Isaiah Bray, who commanded her since 1878, was 
recently in this country on leave of absence, and has been active in 
promoting the movement to build a new steamship to take her place, 
which took shape soon after his return. 

A steam launch was provided, which was ordinarily stowed on deck, 
and was made generally useful for towing the brig into lagoons, for 
landing passengers and supplies, and in case of calms towing her when 
in danger of drifting on the coral reefs. 

“Morning Star,” No. 4, 1884.—The mission in Micronesia has 
grown, and a larger ship has been needed for some time. During the 
past two or three years the “ Morning Star” had necessarily been so 
overloaded as to make her voyages very uncomfortable and somewhat 
dangerous, and she was quite unable to carry all that needed to be 
carried. 

A new vessel being necessary, the fact was taken into consideration 
in projecting plans for such a vessel, that much valuable time could 
be saved during some of the voyages by employing steam-power in 
calm weather, and for entering the narrow passages into the lagoons. 
It was determined, therefore, that if a sum sufficient for the purpose 
should be subscribed, a new “ Morning Star,” to be supplied with 
steam as an auxiliary power, should be built. Once more the children 
have been appealed to, and once more the subscriptions are flowing in. 
The sum of twenty-five cents secures for each subscriber a share in the 
new vessel, which it is estimated will cost when completed some 
forty-five thousand dollars, and one dime annually from each share- 
holder will pay the running expenses. Early in January the appeal for 
subscriptions was sent out, and more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
of the forty-five thousand needed has already been subscribed. In view 
of this fact the Board has voted to build the ship at once. 

Like its predecessors, the new craft will be called the “‘ Morning 
Star.” She will be more than twice the size of the third “ Morning 
Star,” as her measurement will be about four hundred and twenty-five 
tons. She will be built at Bath, Maine, by the New England Ship- 
Building Company. The style of her rig will probably be that of a 
three-mast brigantine. The work upon her will be done in the most 
thorough manner, she will have ample and healthy accommodations for 
her officers and crew, and the arrangements for her passengers, both 


% A dispatch received by the American Board of Foreign Missions, dated Hong 
Kong, China, June 28, 1884, reports the loss of the missionary brig ‘‘ Morning Star”’ 
at Kusaie, Micronesia. All hands saved and would proceed to California on the 
steamship ‘“ Oceanica.’’ She was in charge of the first mate. Captain G. F. Garland 
had completed the work of the voyage and was on the way to Honolulu when lost. 
The vessel had been overdue at Honolulu for some weeks. Kusaie is the island on 
which the second ‘‘ Morning Star,” the missionary ship of the American Board, was 
wrecked in 1869, when a strong current drifted her ashore during a calm. 
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American and native missionaries and teachers, will be perfect in every 
respect. It is anticipated she will be at Boston ready to load on Sep- 
tember 20, and will sail for Honolulu about the 1st of November, 1884, 
qaking what is known as the summer passage round Cape Horn. The 
new vessel is to have one hundred and thirty feet length, thirty feet 
breadth, and twelve feet depth. 

In Bulgaria, at the close of a meeting at Samokov, after an address 
by a native pastor, one hundred and thirty shares of one hundred paras 
each were taken in this new steamer without any aid from the mission- 
aries, and it seems probable the Bulgarian boys and girls will take shares 
to the amount of one hundred dollars. 

The Micronesian Islands, among which the “ Morning Star” goes to 
and fro, are four groups of islands in the Pacific, viz.: the Gilbert, the 
Marshall, the Caroline, and the Ladrone; and almost all of them lie 
north of the equator. 

Most of these islands are simply a large, circular, coral sea-wall, 
rising about six feet above the ocean, and a quarter of a mile wide. 
Here and there upon this sea-wall are little clusters of cocoanut, bread- 
fruit, and pandanus-trees. The coral islands produce nothing else for 
food, except the taro—a very coarse potato. Fish, however, are abun- 
dant. 

Other islands there are, like Ponape and Kusaie, much larger, with 
mountains and valleys, and good soil for a great variety of products. 

Missionaries and natives out there seldom see a white visitor, and, 
except the “ Morning Star,” only now and then a ship. 

THe Unirep States STEAMER “ Merrimac” (40), 1855.—In 
1854, Congress appropriated $3,000,000 to build six first-class steam 
frigates, of which the “ Merrimac” was one. They were designed to be 
superior to any vessel then in our navy, and the equal of any vessel at 
that time in the British or French navies, and such they proved. On 
the 6th of May, 1854, orders were sent to Commodore Gregory at the 
Boston navy-yard to prepare to build one of these vessels. On the 
27th or 28th of June he received her dimensions, and her keel was 
laid in the upper ship-house at the Boston yard, and September 24th 
orders were received to call her the “Merrimac.” On the 12th of 
May, 1855, the Department was notified she would be ready to launch 
on the 1st of June, and she was launched on the 14th of June, in the 
presence of many thousands of spectators, and towed to the upper 
shears to be masted. The National Lancers were present, and a salute 
of thirty-one guhs (one for each State of the Union) fired. The 
“ Ohio” (74) and “ Vermont” (74), in the stream, were thronged with 
people. Her draught of water when launched, was forward, 11.11; 
aft, 17.3; and her mean draught, 14.17. She measured 3200 tons, and 
her original cost was $879,126. She was the first screw steam frigate 
launched in our navy. 
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The dimensions of the “Merrimac” were: length, on keel, 250 feet; 
on load-water line, 260 feet; over all, 300 feet ; breadth, extreme, 514 
feet; moulded, 50} feet; depth of hold (to gun-deck), 264 feet; draught 
of water, forward, 23} feet; aft, 24 feet. When the vessel was at her 
load-line, the height of the gun-deck ports above the water amidships 
was nine feet, and forward and aft twelve feet. The height from her 
gun-deck to the lower sides of her spar-deck beams was six feet. The 
height of her bulwarks was such that when the hammocks were stowed 
they reached eight feet eight inches above the upper or spar-deck. 
Her gun-deck ports were three feet eight inches long, and nearly eight 
feet six inches apart. Her load displacement was estimated at 4000 
tons. 

The “ Merrimac” was designed by John Lenthall, chief construc- 
tor of the United States navy, and built under the supervision of Mr. 
E. H. Delano, the naval constructor at the Boston navy-yard. Her 
frame was of live-oak, crossed inside with two sets of diagonal iron 
plates which were inclined in opposite directions. She was also 
strengthened by similar plates on the outside at the bow and stern. 
Her plank was of oak, and she was copper-fastened up to a few feet 
above the load-water line. Her decks were of pine. Her deck-knees 
were all of wood, and her main-deck was high, roomy, and with its 
double tier of guns presented an imposing appearance. 

With all her sails set she spread 56,629 square feet of canvas, and 
her rig was in all respects that of the largest sailing frigate, but from 
her great length she seemed capable of carrying masts, spars, and sails 
much larger than she had. Her engines were auxiliary only. The 
mode in which the mainmast was stepped is worthy of notice. The 
shaft of the propeller coming inimediately beneath it, since the engines 
were before the mainmast, a step was formed to receive it above the 
shaft. This step consisted of a large athwartship beam of live-oak, 
supported near the middle by two 12-inch solid iron columns, which 
rested upon suitable keelsons. 

The “ Merrimac” was pierced for sixty guns, but her original arma- 
ment was as follows: On her upper deck two 10-inch pivot shell-guns, 
each weighing about five and a half tons, and fourteen 8-inch guns, 
weighing rather more than three tons. On her gun-deck were twenty- 
four 9-inch Dahlgren guns, each weighing four and a half tons. The 
whole of these guns, forty in all, though strong enough to discharge 
solid shot if desired, were primarily intended to be served with hollow 
shot or shell. She could have carried without inconvenience a few 
additional 9-inch guns on the main-deck. Her gun-carriages on that 
deck were of wood, and had but two trucks each at the ship’s side end 
of the carriage. The whole of the 9-inch or main-deck guns, as well 
as the 2-inch pivot-guns, were upon the Dahlgren system, which con- 
sists in giving to the gun at every point of its length a thickness pro- 
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portioned to the pressure of the powder in the chase at that point, 
supposing the gun to be fired with an ordinary service charge. They 
were of greatly reduced thickness along the chase, and suddenly in- 
creased in their thickness near the breech, where the great bulk of the 
metal of the gun was collected. In the service they obtained the 
popular name of “soda-bottles” from similarity of form. Each gun 
was furnished with two lock-lugs, or lugs for the gunlocks, one for use 
and one to supply its place if it should be knocked away in action. 

Her guns were fitted with elevating screws instead of coins, which 
still held their place in the royal navy, and to a great extent in our 
own, and her sponges were made of bristles instead of the sheepskins 
then commonly used for that purpose. Her three boat-guns—9-, 12-, 
24-pounders respectively—were mounted on light wrought-iron car- 
riages. 

The engines of the “ Merrimac” were from the Cold Spring Foun- 
dry, New York. She had two cylinders, seventy-two inches in diame- 
ter and three feet stroke. These were placed close to the shaft on op- 
posite sides of it, leaving room only for the crank. Each piston had 
two piston-rods, one above and one below the shaft; these carried a 
cross-head, from which the connecting-rod reached back to the crank. 
Each cylinder had its condenser at the side of it, and its air-pump 
opposite to it. The air-pump rods went through the cylinder ends 
directly to the piston. She had four vertical tubular iron boilers (the 
tubes being of brass), patented by D. B. Martin, the engineer-in- 
chief of the United States navy. The length of each boiler, athwart- 
ship, 11 feet; breadth, fore and aft, 14.8 feet; length of vessel occu- 
pied by the four boilers, 31 feet 8 inches; breadth of vessel occupied 
by the four boilers and fire-room, 31 féet. The fire-room was between 
the two pairs of boilers, the furnaces fireing athwartships, and the flues 
delivering into one chimney. Height of boiler, 12 feet 6 inches; 
cubical space occupied by all the boilers and fire-room, being the centre 
of a parallelopipedon included within the above circumscribing lines, 
13,240 cubic feet; number of furnaces in all the boilers, 16; breadth 
of furnaces in all the boilers, each 2 feet 104 inches; length of fur- 
naces in all the boilers, each 7 feet; grate surface area, 338 square 
feet ; number of brass tubes in all the boilers, 5480; length (or height), 
372 inches; diameter (outside) of the tubes, 2 inches; heating sur- 
face in furnaces and back connections up to tubes, 1614 square feet; 
heating surface in tubes, 8508 square feet; heating surface in tube- 
boxes and connections to smoke chimney, 1581 square feet ; total heat- 
ing surface in all boilers, 11,703 square feet; proportion of the same 
to grate area, 34.6 to 1.00; flue area, or calorimeter, between the tubes in 
all boilers, 42 square feet; proportion of the same to grate area, 1 to 
8 square feet; diameter of smoke-stack, 8 feet. 

The propelling arrangements of the Griffith screw on board the 
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“Merrimac” were very complete. The forward thrust was taken by 
a series of collars, and the backward thrust by a brass disk dropped 
down between the end of the propeller-bearing and the after stern- 
post. This disk could be renewed when worn. The shaft was sup- 
ported between the engines and the dead-wood by bearings and inter- 
mediate spring supports, and a connecting-pipe was led from the outside 
of ‘the ship over each. The after bearings were of wood upon Penn’s © 
principle. The propeller was raised by a cabled pulley, the cable 
being led to the capstan. A long wooden stay, tightened by a screw, 
was used for keeping the propeller down in its place, and suitable 
means were provided for steadying the propeller during the raising of 
it, for slinging it when raised or partially raised, etc. The speed of 
the “ Merrimac” under steam ahead was seven knots.” 

The “ Merrimac” sailed from Boston on a week’s trial trip, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1856, when her draught forward was 23.3; aft, 23.10. 
Then returning to Boston, she sailed thence again for Annapolis, where 
she arrived on the 19th of April, and where she was visited and 
admired by great numbers, including nearly all the members of both 
houses of Congress then assembled in Washington. On the 6th of 
May she sailed for Havana, returning to Boston on the 7th of July, 
where she was docked on the 16th. September 9, 1856, she sailed 
for England, and at Portsmouth received great attention from the 
naval authorities and others. An English writer in Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine for January, 1857, in an article comparing British and 
American frigates, and describing his visit to the “ Merrimac,” says, 
after comparing the “ Merrimac” with the “ Majestic,” 80, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter: “ However, if by frigate is meant a ship with a 
single battery-deck from stem to stern, then the ‘ Merrimac,’ notwith- 
standing her vast size, is a frigate, but equal to a line-of-battle ship in 
everything but name. We trust, however, that the lesson taught us by 
the Americans in the frigate actions between the ‘Constitution’ and 
‘ Guerriere,’ thé ‘ Macedonian’ and the ‘ United States’ will not be thrown 
away, and that a few companion ships to the ‘ Merrimac’ and the ‘ Ni- 
agara’ will be laid down in our own yards, so as to put us on level terms 
with them. We say this knowing the trouble and expense we have ex- 
perienced in passing through the transition state from canvas to steam, 
and of adapting engines of great weight and power to the hulls of our 
men-of-war, the whole, or nearly the whole, of which has been avoided 
by our transatlantic brethren. They are happily so situated as not to 
be compelled to maintain huge armaments for the protection of their 
country. With us it is a necessity; we must not only be armed at all 
points, but we must take the lead. America can wait the result of our 
experiments, and then take advantage of our experience. She has not 
passed through an intermediate state of bungling trials in building her 


8? This account is derived from the Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 1730. 
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steam ships-of-war, but we have been obliged to feel our way through 
a host of difficulties from paddle to screw. Most of this she has been 
spared. She leaps at once to conclusions, builds a fine frigate (we beg 
her pardon: a line-of-battle ship in disguise), sends her over to 
England, and we admire her, as we are bound to do; at the same time 
we cannot help thinking that our American friends are very fortunate 
in having a warning beacon like England to point out the road to 
success, without running any risk or expense to themselves.” As a 
consequence of her visit and the impression it produced, the Admiralty 
immediately issued orders to lay down three vessels of similar size and 
design ; and the “Orlando,” “Mersey,” and “ Diadem,” and, later, the 
“Emerald,” “Doris,” and “Liffey,” were accordingly built from the 
designs of Sir Baldwin Walker. Returning home via St. Thomas, in 
the West Indies, she arrived at Hampton Roads March 16, 1857, and at 
Boston, via Annapolis, before the end of the month, and was immediately 
equipped for sea. October 17, 1857, she sailed for the Pacific, bearing . 
the broad pennant of Commodore John Collins Long, and after an ab- 
sence of two years and three and a half months, arrived at Norfolk on 
the 6th of February, 1860. This was her last sea-service under our 
flag. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion she was lying in ordinary at the 
Norfolk navy-yard, and on the 10th of April orders were issued to fit her 
for temporary duty under steam alone. She was got ready, and but for 
the prevalence of treasonable counsels would have been taken out of Nor- 
folk before the destruction of the navy-yard, on the 21st of April, 1861 ; 
when Commodore McCauley, the commandant, ordered the vessel to be 
scuttled, and she was set on fire, by order of Commodore Paulding, while 
sinking. The Confederate authorities caused the wreck to be raised 
soon after they obtained possession of the yard, and converted her into 
an ironclad, on a plan devised by John L. Porter, who had been a 
constructor in the United States navy. . A board, consisting of Chief 
Engineer W. P. Williamson, Lieutenant Brooks, and Constructor J. 
L. Porter, all of the Confederate navy, and all ex-officers of the United 
States navy, was appointed by Mr. Mallory, the Secretary of the Con- 
federate States navy, to consider the matter. Mr. Porter’s plan was 
approved, and on the 11th of July, 1861, the work of her reconstruc- 
tion was commenced, Porter attending to the hull, Williamson to the 
machinery, and Brooks to the ordnance and armor. The wreck was 
placed in the dry-dock and cut down to the nineteen-foot water-line 
on the stem, and to the twenty-foot water-line on the stern-post. It 
was intended to cut her down to the nineteen-foot mark on the stern- 
post, but as they came in contact with the propeller the idea was aban- 
doned. There was a shield on the deck of the ship one hundred and 
fifty feet long, the sides and ends of which formed an angle of thirty- 
five degrees. It was twenty-four feet from the knuckle to the shield- 
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deck, and it looked very much like the roof of a house, the knuckle , 
answering to the eaves of the same. This shield was joined to the 
sides of the ship by means of white-oak knees fayed between the old 
frames and bolted to them. The rafters, which were of yellow pine, 
were bolted to these knees and to each other, making the roof per- 
fectly solid. The rafters were sixteen inches in depth, and across them 
there was placed a course of yellow-pine plank five inches thick, and 
bolted to the rafters with three-quarter-inch bolts; this having been 
calked and pitched, another course of white-oak plank was placed 
vertically, bolted and calked, ete. The shield-deck was covered with 
iron gratings two inches in thickness. A large pilot-house of cast iron 
was placed on the forward end of the shield-deck, but it was never 
used. The captain and pilot stood on a small platform in a hatchway 
over the steering-wheel during the engagement. 

The interior arrangements of the ship were not unlike other vessels 
of war. The orlop-deck was used as a berth-deck. Forward and aft 
the shield the deck-beams were fayed to each other, and the deck-planks 
sheathed with iron one inch thick, then covered with pig-iron five 
inches thick for ballast, in order to submerge the deck two feet below 
the water. 

The armor on the shield was four inches thick, laid in courses of 
two inches in thickness, and fastened with one-and-a-quarter-inch 
bolts. The sides of the shields were slushed, to guard against board- 
ing, ete. The whole weight of the armor amounted to eight hundred 
tons, and it took three hundred tons of ballast to submerge her deck 
two feet below water. 

The ship mounted eight 9-inch shell-guns in broadside, and two 
7-inch rifled pivot-guns on the bow and stern.* 

The success which attended the conversion of the “ Merrimac” in- 
duced the Confederates to build several ironclads, viz. : the “ Louisiana,” 
“ Tennessee,” “ Mississippi,” etc., on a similar plan, and to convert 
other steamers that had fallen into their possession. 

The actions of the ‘“‘ Merrimac”—or the “ Virginia,” as she was re- 
named —with the “ Cumberland” and “ Congress” on the 8th of March, 
1862, and with the “Monitor” on the following day, are historical, 
and have been told in the pages of Tae Unrrep SERVICE by officers on 
both sides in the contest, and it is unnecessary for me to repeat them in 
detail here. The broadsides of the “Cumberland” and “Congress” 
made no impression on the ironclad hull of the “ Virginia,” which, as 
is well known, rammed the “Cumberland” in the bow, and sunk her 


with her colors flying. 


38 I am indebted for the foregoing description of the U.S. S. ‘‘ Merrimac,’’ as 
converted into the Confederate ironclad ‘‘ Virginia,’ to a history of the ‘“ Merri- 
mac,’’ by Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, U.S.N., published in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 1874. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


‘¢ Like a kraken huge and black, 
She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp. 
Down went the ‘ Cumberland,’ all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 
For her dying gasp. 


‘« Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 
Still floated our flag at the mainmast head. 
Lord! how beautiful was the day ! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer 
Or a dirge for the dead.”"—Lon@FELLow. 


The “ Congress” surrendered, after her gallant commanding officer 
was killed, and was fired and sunk. 

The next day the “ Virginia” (née “ Merrimac”) and the “ Monitor” 
engaged, and,{for a long time, many shots were exchanged. The effects 
of the shots from the “ Monitor” were more severe than those from the 
other ships, her guns being of larger calibre and fired at closer range. 
The “ Monitor’s” shots broke several of the plates of the “ Merrimac’s” 
shield and started the woodwork in several places. One of the “ Vir- 
ginia’s” guns was disabled by ashot from the “Monitor.” A leak was 
also caused in the stem in consequence of her cast-iron ram breaking 
off when she ran into the “ Cumberland.” 

On her return to the Norfolk navy-yard she was put in the dry- 
dock, which unfortunately was not destroyed beyond repair when the 
yard was abandoned, and a wrought-iron steel-pointed ram was placed 
on her. 

After the engagement, upon examination, it was found one hundred 
shots had struck the ship, not one of which penetrated, those from the 
“Congress” and “Cumberland” making only a dent, but those from 
the “Monitor” breaking in the plates in several places. The “ Vir- 
ginia” used cast-iron shot and shell, but-when she moved down the 
river the second time she had wrought-iron steel-pointed slugs, and was 
in every respect greatly improved. She, however, was never again 
engaged in action.” 

When the Confederate forces evacuated Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
May 11, 1862, Commodore Tatnall caused her to be blown up, and she 
sunk off Craney Island, five miles from the navy-yard, where portions 
of her still remain imbedded in the mud.“ 

When the “ Virginia” was blown up, portions of her armored case- 
mate, weighing near thirty tons, were blown about two hundred yards 


89 For an account of the ‘‘ Monitor,’’ 1861, see ‘‘ Notes for a History of Steam 
Navigation” in THz UnirEep Service for May, 1882, pp. 555-560. For an account 
of the ‘‘ Great Eastern,’’ 1858, see UNITED SERVICE, April, 1882, pp. 403-421. 

# For the particulars of her destruction, see ‘‘ The Life and Services of Commo- 
dore Josiah Tatnall,’’ by Charles C. Jones, Jr. Savannah, 1878. 8vo, pp. 258. 
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distant from the wreck. Other portions of the armored casemate, 
weighing more than seventy tons, were blown fifty yards. Some large 
pieces of her casemate were blown nearly into the middle of the channel, 
and other portions in toward the shore, the whole causing a very dan- 
gerous obstruction to navigation. 

In 1866 a gentleman named Underdown contracted with the com- 
mandant of the Norfolk navy-yard ‘to raise the wreck and remove all 
obstruction to navigation arising therefrom, but failed to fulfill his 
contract, removing only a part of the hull, her boilers, and some por- 
tions of the machinery. Nothing more was attempted until November 
4, 1870, when Rear-Admiral Davis, then commandant of the Norfolk 
navy-yard, contracted with Hebrew & Assesron, of Norfolk, to remove 
the wreck within one year, so as not to cause any obstruction to naviga- 
tion. These contractors removed the armor and such portions of the 
wreck as were found above the surface of the bottom, and all ob- 
structions to navigation arising therefrom. A portion of the vessel’s 
hull still remains imbedded in the channel, but is completely cov- 
ered up with mud, and does not interfere with navigation. In some 
future time these old timbers may furnish canes and snuff-boxes for the 
curious. Thus ends the ten years’ history of the “ Virginia,” née “ Mer- 
rimac.” Her sister-ships, the “Wabash,” “Colorado,” and “ Minne- 
sota,” still survive on the active list of the United States navy, to show 
us what she was before converted into an ironclad by the Confederates, 
and the “Roanoke,” another sister-ship, which was converted by the 
United States authorities into a double-turreted monitor, has recently 
been sold from the service for about forty-five thousand dollars. 

THE Unitrep States SreEAM Sioop “HartrForpD,” 1859.—This 
ship, from having been Farragut’s flag-ship throughout the civil war 
of 1861-65, certainly is worthy of mention among the noted ships of 
the nineteenth century. It was on board of her he passed the forts 
below New Orleans, and was lashed in her rigging, engaged in the 
Bay fight at Mobile, and fought all his battles up and down the Mis- 
sissippi. When consulted about his uniform as admiral, he suggested 
for his sleeve-mark a gold-embroidered star, with a representation of 
this his favorite ship in silver in the centre, and his wishes were com- 
plied with. 

The “ Hartford” was launched from the navy-yard, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, November 22, 1858. The writer was then attached to 
the navy-yard as executive lieutenant, saw her keel laid, watched the 
progress of her construction, and assisted at her launch, and can attest 
to the thorough and careful manner in which she was built and the 
materials of her hull selected ; yet she has been twice rebuilt and sev- 
eral times repaired in less than a quarter of a century. This shows how 
fast wooden steamships deteriorate. But, more than this, though fully 
up to the requirements of a vessel of war of her class then, she is now 
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(1884) as far behind the improvements that have intervened, in hull, 
engines, guns, speed, and efficiency, as though she had been built a 
century ago. The following description of her is from the Boston Post 
the morning of her launch : 

“This day at noon will be launched at the navy-yard the ‘ Hart- 
ford’ sloop-of-war. Mechanics pronounce this vessel to be the finest 
specimen of naval architecture that has been produced at this yard. 
She was built upon the ways occupied by the ‘ Merrimac,’*' but rather 
rivals her predecessor in the combination of elegance and strength in 
her build and in workmanship. 

“The ‘ Hartford’ in form differs from any vessel ever constructed.” 
Her length from knighthead to taffrail is two hundred and forty-eight 
feet, and over all two hundred and sixty-four feet. Her length of 
berth-deck is two hundred and twelve feet; breadth of beam, forty-four 
feet; depth of hold to gun- (spar-) deck, twenty-one feet. Her light 
draught of water is nine feet forward and nine and a half feet aft, and 
her load-draught is sixteen feet. Her tonnage is 202382, and her 
capacity at sixteen feet draught is 255059. Her propelling power is 
supposed to be eleven miles an hour, and her sailing speed without 
steam fifteen knots per hour. 

“The ‘Hartford,’ from keel to rail and from knighthead to taffrail, 
presents a model of workmanship alike creditable to the mechanic and 
worthy of our country. The keel is of white-oak, two hundred and 
eight feet long, and sided sixteen and a half inches. Her frame is of 
live-oak, sided ten inches, and moulded at floors fifteen inches, gradu- 
ally diminishing to rail to six inches, and filled in solid and calked as 
high as the floor timbers. She is cross-strapped with iron braces four 
and a half inches wide by three-quarters of an inch thick, put on the 
inside of her frame timbers at an angle of forty-five degrees, crossing 
each other at every five feet, bolted through and clinched on every 
frame. This bracing extends fore and aft. She has also iron bracing 
upon the outside to strengthen the overhanging stern. She is copper- 
fastened throughout eighteen feet six inches above the garboard streak, 
with two through bolts and two short fastenings in each plank and in 
every frame. 


“1 Afterwards so celebrated, after her alteration into an ironclad by the Confed- 
erates, under the name of ‘ Virginia,’’ for her fights in Hampton Roads with the 
frigates ‘‘ Congress’ and ‘‘ Cumberland”’ and the original ‘‘ Monitor.”’ 

# The ‘‘ Hartford’’ and her sister-vessels were built of light draught expressly 
that they might be able to enter the Southern harbors of the United States, and at 
the solicitation of the Southern members of Congress. It was considered doubtful 
at the time of her construction whether a powerful armed vessel of two thousand 
tons and upwards could be built to draw less than twenty-two or three feet of water, 
the extreme limit allowed. It was fortunate for the cause of the Union that the 
problem was successfully solved, and that three of these first-class steam sloops, viz., 
the “ Hartford,’’ ‘“‘ Pensacola,’”’ and ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ were able to ascend the Missis- 
sippi River to Vicksburg, and so help to dismember the Confederacy. 
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“There are to be two large capstans upon the spar-deck, one of 
which is to be of peculiar construction, which is to be worked on the berth- 
deck, directly beneath the ship’s launch. The chain-cable is to be taken 
directly to this capstan on the spar-deck, and hove in by the men on the 
berth-deck, thus doing away with the messenger.” (I may say in pass- 
ing the “Hartford” was the first ship in our navy so fitted.) “The 
galley is upon this deck, which is calculated to cook for about three 
hundred men. She has nine-inch composition pumps, together with 
chain- and force-pumps. 

“ Her mainmast is to be ninety-two feet six inches long; her main- 
topmast, fifty-five feet; her foremast, eighty-six feet; her mizzenmast, 
seventy-four feet; her mainyard, ninety feet; her foreyard, eighty-one 
feet. The surface of her principal sails covers nineteen thousand feet. 

“ Her engine is being constructed by Mr. Loring, of South Boston, 
under the supervision of Chief Engineer Jesse Gay, U.S.N. The pro- 
peller is of composition, and the apparatus is fitted in such a manner 
as to admit of its being hoisted up and lowered to its bearings with 
but little trouble, that she may use her steam or not. 

“Her armament will consist of fourteen nine-inch guns,“—Paix- 
hans,—mounted upon carriages of peculiar construction. Each gun 
will weigh nine thousand pounds. 

“ Her state-rooms, store-rooms, and mess-rooms are of a most liberal 
character; and her interior arrangements and all her accommodations 
for officers and men are spacious and well ventilated. Their elegance 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

‘“‘ This splendid ship was wholly designed by the naval constructor 
of the yard, E. H. Delano, and has been built under his immediate su- 
pervision and daily inspection, assisted by the master-builder, Melvin 
Simmons (subsequently a naval constructor), who is also a superior 
workman. Both, we believe, were on the ‘Merrimac.’ She is a beau- 
tiful sight as she appears in her cradle, where the whole of her smooth 
lines can be seen at a glance. Hundreds have visited her, and thousands 
to-day will assemble to see her glide into the bosom of her appropriate 
element. 

“May the ‘ Hartford’ prove to be an ornament to our gallant navy, 
a noble guardian to our flag, and a monument of the genius and skill 
of Massachusetts mechanics ! 

“ The morning of the launch was mild and beautiful for the season, 
and there was a crowd of persons assembled to witness the launch; all 
the available places were occupied by spectators, and the ‘Ohio’ (74), 
which lay in the stream, was crowded with hundreds of both sexes. In 
the house from whence the ‘ Hartford’ was launched were several hun- 


# The ‘‘ Hartford’’ was pierced with twenty-two ports ; and after her launch, in 
order to bring her down to the requisite draught of water, before going to sea, she 
was furnished with a battery of eighteen 9-inch Dahlgrens. 
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dred people, the ladies comprising a fair proportion of the number, 
Between one and two hundred ladies and gentlemen were on board 
when she glided along the ways into the water. From half-past 9 until 
11 a.M. over two hundred workmen and mechanics were employed in 
completing the preparations. At 11 A.M. the final ‘ wedging up’ com- 
menced. By these wedges, each of which were impelled to their places 
by a battering-ram in the hands of five or six men, the vessel was lifted 
from the blocks upon which it had rested, and its whole weight trans- 
ferred to the sliding way with which the newly-inserted blocks were 
connected. After this had been accomplished, at 11.10 a.m. the order 
was given to sunder the connection between the sliding and stationary 
ways. There was nothing then to hold the vessel back from her des- 
tined element, but there was a little delay in her moving, and a screw 
was applied to her forefoot to expedite it, when the vessel moved 
gallantly off the ways, and at precisely nineteen minutes past eleven 
touched the surface of the water, when a salute of thirty-two guns 
announced that an addition had been made to the right arm of the 
country’s defense, aiid their thundering was echoed by the cheers of the 
surrounding multitude.” 

A bottle of Hartford spring-water, a bottle of Connecticut River 
water, and a bottle of salt water from the entrance of Boston Harbor had 
been provided, in order to the proper christening of the “ Hartford.” 
Commodore Stringham, the commandant of the navy-yard, whose tem- 
perance proclivities were well known, refused to permit the usual 
libation to Bacchus, a bottle of wine, to be used, thinking water more 
appropriate as an offering to Neptune. To the writer was assigned the 
duty of breaking the bottle of: salt water on her bow and naming the 
ship, and to Miss Lizzie Stringham, the commodore’s daughter, the 
bottle of river water, and to Miss Caroline Downes, a daughter of the 
late commodore, the bottle of spring-water. Unfortunately, Miss String- 
ham accidentally broke the bottle she held before the launch; Miss 
Downes threw hers wide of the mark so that it struck the water un- 
broken ; and I broke the bottle of ocean water upon her bow as she slid 
from the ways and entered the water, proclaiming at the same time her 
name to be the good ship “ Hartford.” Subsequently there was received 
a framed copy of the arms of the State of Connecticut carved in bold 
relief on a panel of the “ Charter Oak,” which was placed in her cabin. 
It being decided to send her to the East Indies as the flag-ship on that 
station, a poop-deck and cabin was placed upon her for the accommoda- 
tion of the flag-officer. On the 27th of May, 1859, at 11 a.M., she re- 
ceived a crew on board, and was placed in commission for the first time, 
when by direction of the commandant of the yard, in the absence of the 
captain of the yard, I hoisted her ensign.“ Flag-Officer Stribling hoisted 


4 May 18, 1859, orders were received at the Boston navy-yard to supply the 
wardrooms of all ships of the United States navy with oil-cloth carpeting. This 
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his flag the nextday. At twoo’clock she was hauled into the stream with 
the aid of a steam tug, and on the 4th of June started on a trial trip, 
from which she returned June 11, having been absent just one week. 
On Saturday, June 25, at 2.30 p.m., she took her departure for the 
East Indies, under the command of Captain Charles Lowndes, and wear- 
ing the flag of Flag-Officer Stribling. On the breaking out of our civil 
war she was ordered home, and soon after her return recommissioned 
as Flag-Officer Farragut’s flag-ship, when a considerable addition was 
made to her battery, all of her twenty broadside ports being filled with 
9-inch Dahlgrens, and a rifle mounted on her poop and forecastle. 

After the war she was again sent to the East Indies as the flag-ship 
of Rear-Admiral H. H. Bell, who was Farragut’s fleet-captain and 
chief of staff at New Orleans. Admiral Bell was drowned at Hiogo, 
Japan, while she was carrying his flag. On her return to New York 
she underwent extensive repairs and alterations, which were completed 
in 1872. A spar-deck was then added, which increased her tonnage, by 
the new measurement, from 1366 to 2000, and her displacement to 
2900. 

The “ Hartford” arrived at Boston November 17, 1879, from her 
last cruise in the South Atlantic, under the command of Captain James 
A. Greer, and wearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Edward Tatnall 
Nichols. After being put out of commission she underwent a thorough 
repair on the dry-dock, and her repairs and alterations having been 
completed, sailed from Boston on the 5th of August, 1882, under the 
command of Captain C. C. Carpenter, for the Pacific, and is now the 
flag-ship on that station. 

The “ Hartford” was put into the dry-dock at Boston, December 13, 
1879, and undocked February 13, 1880, when her masts, engines, 
boilers, etc., were removed, after which she was re-docked on the 25th 
of the same month. She was about half rebuilt while in the dock. 
Her top-timbers, outside planking, ceilings, and gun-deck were all re- 
moved and renewed, and the centre portion of the spar-deck was removed, 
leaving only the poop- and forecastle-decks. Bilge-keels were put on, 
the cabins rearranged, and a system of ventilation by means of a steam- 
fan used to exhaust vitiated or supply fresh air adopted, she being 
the first United States vessel so fitted. A steam capstan was also put 
in. Her composition-screw was taken out and used for memorial 
purposes, and was replaced by the screw of the “ Pennsylvania,” a 
vessel on the stocks. A complete set of new engines and boilers, which 
had been built for the same vessel, were put in after some ten thousand 
dollars had been expended for repairs on her old engines. 


was the result of an application made by the executive officer of the ‘“‘ Levant’’ at 
my suggestion. Previous to that the wardroom officers had to carpet their own 
apartments or submit to the periodical holy-stoning of the deck. The ‘ Levant’ 
and the ‘‘ Hartford” were the first ships in our navy so furnished by the government. 
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According to a recent official report, the original cost of the “ Hart- 
ford” in 1859 was $502,650, and there has since been expended on her 
for repairs $1,520,771, making her total cost at the present time, after 
a quarter of a century’s service, $2,023,421. 

The armament of the “ Hartford,” as modernized, is composed of 
twelve 9-inch broadside Dahlgren guns; one 8-inch muzzle-loading 
rifle, mounted on a pivot-carriage, with a central compressor ; one 60- 
pounder breech-loading rifle, with directing-bar carriage; two 20- 
pounder breech-loading bronze rifles, directing-bar carriages; two 3- 
inch steel howitzers, three hundred and fifty and five hundred pounds 
respectively ; four Hotchkiss revolving cannon, mounted on the rail; 
one long Gatling gun, 45 calibre. All of these guns excepting those 
mounted on the rail have iron carriages. 

THE Untrep Srates Sream Frigate “ NraGara,” 1856.— 
The “ Niagara” was one of the several steam frigates built for the 
United States navy to counterbalance the enormous increase of the 
English and French marines, and was intended to be the superior of 
any of her class afloat, which was acknowledged by the English gov- 
ernment, which immediately after viewing her at Portsmouth, built the 
“Orlando” to compete with her. In the quarter of a century that 
has elapsed, the “ Niagara” has disappeared from the United States 
navy list, and the “Orlando” from the Royal navy list, being as far 
behind the times now as they were in advance of them in 1856-59. 

The construction of the “ Niagara” was intrusted to Mr. Steers, 
the builder of the yacht “ America,” whose success in English waters 
in 1851 astonished our British cousins, and which still is sailed under 
the ownership of Benjamin F. Butler, who purchased her from the 
United States government some time after the close of our civil war at 
a nominal price. 

In building the “ Niagara,” Mr. Steers had four conflicting pur- 
poses to reconcile,—to make her a good gun-boat, good sea-boat, good 
sailer, and a good steamer. The result was a compromise which left 
her the fastest sailer then in the world, one of the fastest steamers, a 
fine sea-boat, and a fair man-of-war. 

The hull of the “ Niagara” was of live-oak, varying in width and 
thickness from twenty-two inches by fourteen near the keel to eleven 
by eight on deck. Her keel was three hundred and twenty feet long ; 
length on deck, three hundred and forty-five feet; breadth of beam 
over all, fifty-five feet; depth of hold, thirty-one and a half feet; her 
measured tonnage being two thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight 
tons, her displacement five thousand four hundred and forty tons. 
She had four boilers and three horizontal engines of one thousand 
horse-power. Her cylinders were seventy-two inches in diameter and 
eight-feet stroke. Her machinery, weighing over five hundred tons, 
was applied to turn a propeller of eighteen feet diameter. To protect 
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the machinery from shot in action, it was inclosed by immense iron 
coal-bunkers, overarching and descending many feet below the water- 
line. Her smokestacks were telescopic. The engine- and fire-rooms 
were well supplied with ventilators. The “Niagara” was intended as 
a cruising vessel to rely mainly upon her sailing qualities, and, unless 
in calms or extraordinary occasion, was to be only a clipper sailing 
frigate. Her model was that of a mammoth clipper, with shallow fore- 
feet, sharp, high bow, and hollow water-line. Viewed from any position, 
not a single straight line was presented. When under full sail she 
spread fourteen thousand running or seven thousand square yards of can- 
vas, and it was anticipated her speed under canvas under favorable cir- 
cumstances would exceed fifteen knots. Her mainmast was eighty- 
four feet above deck, one hundred and eleven feet in extreme height, 
thirty-seven and a half inches in diameter; her foremast seventy-four 
feet above deck, one hundred and one in extreme height, and thirty- 
five inches in diameter ; her mizzenmast eighty-five feet in height, and 
thirty inches in diameter; her mainyard one hundred and six feet, 
and her foreyard ninety-four feet in length. A great feature in the 
“ Niagara” was high and airy decks, the orlop-deck being six feet six 
inches, the lower-deck six feet eight inches, and the main-deck being 
seven feet three inches in height under the deck-beams. The main- 
deck, on which the officers and most of the men lived, was lighted by a 
multitude of dead-lights and thoroughly ventilated. 

When the “Niagara” arrived in England as one of the Atlantic 
cable fleet she had only four small guns mounted, but she was designed 
to and did afterwards carry twelve Dahlgren 11-inch guns, throwing a 
solid shot of two hundred and seventy pounds a distance of seven thou- 
sand yards, or four miles. The shells weighed one hundred and thirty 
pounds and the guns fourteen tons. The whole motive-power of 
the “ Niagara” was placed amidships, and occupied less space than the 
engines of any ordinary vessel. Fore and aft the machinery was 
bounded by two transverse water-tight compartments, which shut it in 
from the rest of the vessel. The engine-room, twenty-eight by twenty- 
six feet wide, had nine staircases. The “Niagara” had three direct 
acting engines, three feet stroke, with connecting rods between the 
cylinder and cranks. The cylinders were placed horizontally across 
the vessel. The shaft was one hundred and nineteen feet long, fifty 
inches in circumference, and weighed fifty tons. The propeller, nearly 
nineteen feet in diameter, was of brass, with two fans or blades, 
and had a pitch of thirty-two feet. The cylinders were all on the 
starboard side of the vessel, the condensers on the port. Each of the 
condensers had within itself an air-pump and hot well. The air- 
pumps were double-acting. A six-inch bilge injector was attached 
to each condenser, to be used, when necessary, to free the ship from 
water. In addition, two bilge-pumps were connected by the crank- 
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shaft to the engine, which kept the hold as dry as a chip. The 
“ Niagara” had four vertical tubular boilers, each twenty-one feet long 
by eleven feet deep, and fifteen feet high, and she had a total fire sur- 
face of seventeen thousand five hundred feet, and a grate surface of 
four hundred and eighty-four square feet. During her voyage from 
New York her consumption of fuel was as low as twelve tons per day, 
and never rose above fifty-six tons. The “ Niagara” could only carry 
in her bunkers a little over eight hundred tons of coal, which, however, 
would suffice for sixteen days, steaming at full speed. Her lofty and 
well-ventilated lower-deck was set apart for firemen and stokers. On 
the main-deck the crew was berthed, the after part being devoted to 
the officers’ cabins and the fore part to cooking for the ship’s company. 
Every sailor on board had his locker, and each mess a large locker for 
the mess-kit. 

During her first voyage across the Atlantic no attempt was made to 
effect a quick passage ; on the contrary, her engines were mostly worked 
at half-power. With full power she attained a speed of thirteen knots, 
and under sail above sixteen knots. With astiff breeze on her quarter 
she could count on fourteen knots. Her draught when armed and with 
all stores and coals on board was about twenty-five feet. Each added 
one hundred tons of dead-weight brought her down three inches in the 
water. 

Soon after the close of the civil war it was proposed to convert the 
“ Niagara” into an armored vessel, but after examination it was found 
inexpedient, if not impracticable, and her boilers and engines having 
been condemned and removed, she has remained in ordinary at the 
Boston navy-yard ever since. Up to the present time there has been 
expended on her for repairs $492,821, and her total cost, inclusive of 
these repairs, has been $1,521,743. In 1882 a board of officers re- 
ported her hull as not worth repairing, and in August of the same year, 
under the provisions of an act of Congress, her name, with other-ves- 
sels decayed or of obsolete types, was stricken from the navy list. She 
was subsequently appraised by a board and valued at $29,000, for which 
sum she was sold September 24, 1883. For some reason, however, her 
purchaser failed to complete his contract, and she is now again adver- 
tised for sale to the highest bidder over her appraised value on the 3d 
of May. 

The first important service of the “ Niagara” was to assist in 1858 
in laying the first Atlantic cable. The cable was placed on board the 
“Niagara” and Her Majesty’s ship “ Agamemnon,” which sailed for 
the middle of the Atlantic. Before reaching the rendezvous the 
“ Agamemnon” came near foundering during a severe gale which lasted 
several days. Meeting at last in mid-ocean, the ships spliced their sep- 


4 A fine engraving of the “‘ Niagara,” drawn by Edwin Weeden and engraved 
by F. J. Smith, can be found in the London Illustrated News, No. 862. 
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arate portions of the cable and started in opposite directions, the Eng- 
lish ship for Ireland, and the “Niagara” for Newfoundland. Scarcely 
however were the cables joined before they were parted. Several at- 
tempts were made, with the same ill success, and both ships returned to 
England. On the first notice of the directors of the enterprise to try, 
try again, the ships returned to mid-ocean, and this time, to the amaze- 
ment of the world, the experiment proved a success, The cable was 
successfully laid, and messages were sent from shore to shore. The 
first one was “ England and America are united by telegraph. Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace and good-will towards men!” 
Queen Victoria and President Buchanan exchanged congratulations, 
and the people on both sides of the Atlantic lauded the enterprise as 
the greatest achievement of modern times. The enthusiasm was, how- 
ever, short-lived ; it was hardly three weeks before the cable ceased to 
act and lay silent in the depths of the ocean, and many persons doubted 
whether any message had been transmitted. It was not until 1866, 
when the new cable was laid by the “Great Eastern,” and the com- 
munication was complete from shore to shore, that these doubts were 
resolved. 

Her British Masesty’s ScrREw Frigate “ORLANDO,” 1859. 
—This ship, according to the London Times, was brought into existence 
in imitation of the “ Niagara” and similar ships belonging to the United 
States government. The nearest approacli to her in the royal navy was 
the “ Mersey,” built, with several others, to compare with the “ Merri- 
mac,” after her visit to Portsmouth. It may be well here to remark 
whenever we Yankees get a good thing in the way of a ship we send 
her over and exhibit her to our English cousins, and they, taking ad- 
vantage of our vanity, soon send out several copies of our model. 
When our new steel cruisers are completed I presume, if they are a suc- 
cess, as we hope, the first thing will be to send them on exhibition, and 
for copy, to England. We do not find England, in return, sending her 
best ships across the Atlantic for a like inspection. 

The dimensions of the “ Orlando” were: length, three hundred and 
thirty-seven feet ; between perpendiculars, three hundred feet ; breadth, 
fifty-two feet; for tonnage, fifty-seven feet six inches; length for ton- 
nage, two hundred and sixty-four feet four inches; breadth moulded, 
fifty feet eight inches ; depth of hold, nineteen feet ten inches ; tonnage, 
three thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven tons. 

She had more sheer than was usual in ships of war, and had ample 
space for working her guns. Her armament consisted, on the main- 
deck, of thirty-eight guns of sixty-five hundredweight each, 8-inch 
bore, for discharging hollow shot and shell, and, on the upper deck, 
twelve of ninety-five hundredweight, 8-inch bore, for solid shot. 

Her mainmast was ninety-seven feet nine inches long and thirty- 
seven in diameter ; the foremast was ninety-three feet six inches; main- 
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and fore-topmasts, sixty-five feet by twenty-two inches ; the bowsprits, 
sixty-two feet; mainyard, ninety-six feet; and topsail-yard, seventy- 
one feet. The weight of all her spars was eighty tons two hundred- 
weight. Her lower rigging was of wire, which had only been recently 
introduced into Her Majesty’s service. 

In order to distribute the weights and avoid unnecessary strain on 
any one point, the engines of the “Orlando” were placed just abaft the 
mainmast, the chief body of the coal next, and then the boilers. The 
screw shaft was eighty-six feet eight inches long; the engine-room, 
thirty feet nine inches long; the coal-bunkers, thirty-nine feet two 
inches long, with a passage ten feet wide and sixty feet long to the 
stoke-hole and beyond it. The total length of the machinery, coal, 
ete., was two hundred and nineteen and three-quarters feet. Her pair 
of trunk-engines were of one thousand horse-power ; diameter of cyl- 
inder, one hundred inches; diameter of trunk, thirty-eight inches; 
Jength of stroke, four feet; pitch of screw, thirty-two and one-half 
feet ; diameter of screw, twenty feet ; length of fans, four and one-half 
- feet. The pitch of the screw could be altered from twenty-nine and 
one-half feet to thirty-five and one-half feet; weight of its fans 
(metal), seventeen tons sixteen hundredweight; bangs, frame, and 
bearings, five tons eight and three-quarters hundredweight. Total 
weight for lifting, twenty-four tons four and three-quarters hundred- 
weight. She had eight tubular boilers, weighing one hundred and 
sixty-eight tons four hundredweight ; number of tubes two and one- 
half inches in diameter, three thousand five hundred and twenty, the 
length of each tube being six feet eight inches. The water in the 
boilers weighed one hundred and sixty-four tons. She had thirty-two 
furnaces and eighteen hundred and eighty-four grate-bars. The diam- 
eter of her two telescopic smoke-funnels was six feet eight inches, and 
their height from the spar-deck thirty feet. She carried eight hundred 
and eighty-six tons of coal, and her estimated consumption of coal, 
exerting full power, was one hundred and fifty per day. The thrust of 
the screw, instead of being inside, as customary, was taken outside, and 
the cheese-couplings pushed against lignum-vite, fitted in a brass 
washer, and secured to the stern-post. This plan did away with the 
necessity of internal bearings and economized much internal timber and 
iron. Besides the main engines the frigate was provided with three 
others, viz., two auxiliary in the stoke-hole for feeding the boilers, and 
a smal] donkey-engine in the coal-bunk passage for clearing the bilge- 
water when the main-pumps are “standing,” or for discharging water 
into any part of the ship in case of fire. . 

The space under the shaft, in the screw alley, was fitted with iron 
tanks for tallow, lime, fire-clay, etc. Before the stoke-hole there was a 
spare fan, with connecting-rod and air-pump rods, conveniently stowed, 
and an extra piston close before, and a cylinder-cover close abaft the 
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engines. The engine-room was supplied with Crispin’s patent tele- 
graph, and furnished with speaking-tubes, bells, etc., for ready com- 
munication both below and on deck. Between the engine department 
and the sides of the ship were wing-passages, three to four feet wide 
and five to six feet high, containing a line of shot on iron rods through- 
out. The floor consisted of hatches, easily removed, and these passages 
being at the line of flotation between wind and water, they afforded 
every facility for plugging an enemy’s shot-holes when in action. 
Under other circumstances the space could be economized for the 
storage of one hundred and twenty-five extra tons of coal in bags. 

The “Orlando” was designed by Sir Baldwin Walker, the sur- 
veyor-general of the navy, and built at Pembroke by Mr. Oliver 
Lang. Her draught aft was twenty-three feet and forward twenty- 
one, with all her stores on board. On her trial trip average speed was 
thirteen and two-tenths knots; revolutions, fifty per minute; pressure, 
twenty pounds; indicated power, four thousand two hundred horses. 
In steering, the frigate had a considerable tendency to port, and it was. 
stated that nearly all vessels propelled by a screw would describe a 
circle when under steam alone if left to themselves. In steering the 
“Orlando” under full steam many hands were necessary at the wheel, 
and, with the helm hard a-port, it took twelve minutes to put her 
around three-quarters, and sixteen minutes to complete the circle. 
Under half-steam she went round in half the time and in Jess than 
half the distance. : 

In order to estimate her comparative size with other steamships of 
her time, the dimensions of the following ships of war and merchant- 
men are given : 

“Orlando,” length, three hundred and thirty-seven feet, three thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-seven tons. 

“Duke of Wellington,” length, two hundred and forty feet, two 
thousand four hundred and six tons. 

“ Niagara,” length, three hundred and seventy-five feet. 

’ “Great Britain,” length, two hundred and seventy-four feet, three 
thousand five hundred and nine tons. 

“ Royal Charter,” length, three hundred and six feet, two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty tons. 

“ Atrato,” length, three hundred and twenty-six feet, three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-four tons. 

“ Persia,” length, three hundred and seventy-six feet, three thousand 
three hundred tons. 

“ Great Eastern,” length, six hundred and ninety-seven feet, eighteen 
thousand nine hundred and fifteen tons. 

The “Orlando” is not to be found on the royal navy list of 1883, 
and on that list the “ Mersey,” which was one of the ships built to 
compete with our “ Merrimac” class, is replaced by a steel second-class 
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steam cruiser of fourteen guns and three thousand five hundred and 
fifty tons, now building at Chatham. 

“La GuorrE,” 1858.—The Crimean war demonstrated more fully 
than was before realized the great aid to efficiency that the screw gave 
to war-ships; and it also showed that those huge floating castles, 
steamships of the line, were not of a character suitable for the attack 
of fortified places. The ironclad floating-batteries sent to the seat of 
war by the French were one step in the advance that naval architecture 
was so soon to make. As yet it was not supposed that vessels of this 
character could be constructed to go to sea. To the French also 
belongs the next step of producing the first sea-going ironclad steamer, 
“La Gloire,” which was commenced at Toulon in 1858. She was 
originally intended for a 90-gun ship, but was cut down and 
plated with iron of thickness sufficient to repel the shot then in use. 
She carried forty guns on one deck, and was the most formidable 
vessel afloat. She was provided with full steam-power, her sails being 
only auxiliary. 

Early in 1859 the Secretary of the British Admiralty and others 
reported to the government that France was building four iron-sided 
ships, two of which were more than half completed, and that these 
ships were to take the place of line-of-battle ships in the future; and 
he added, ‘‘So convinced do naval men seem to be in France of the 
irresistible greatness of these ships, that they are of opinion that no 
more ships of the line will be laid down. . . . The present seems a 
state of transition as regards naval architecture, inducing the French 
government to suspend the laying down of new ships of the line 
altogether.” 

At the instance of Sir John Pakingham, then the first lord of 
the Admiralty, designs were prepared for a formidable class of iron- 
cased ships, and the “ Warrior” was constructed. 

THE Launcu oF THE “ Victori4,” 121 Guns, 1859, Ene- 
LAND’s. Last Linr-oF-BaTTLE SuHip.—In the April Unrrep SER- 
VICE we gave the dimensions and some account of this ship, the most 
. powerful line-of-battle ship in the royal navy, and the latest addition 
to it, and stated so rapid has been the change in naval architecture 
and armament that she is now rated as a 12-gun ship, and laid up 
in ordinary at Portsmouth. It may not be amiss, therefore, to add to 
these notes the following account of her launch, showing the estima- 
tion in which she was held only twenty-five years ago, which I have 
condensed from a description in Colburn’s United Service Magazine for 
December, 1859. The writer says,— 

“One of the signs of the times is that the western powers, England 
and France, are playing for a high stake,—the empire of the seas. 
This is a subject on which we are patriotic at all times; but it came 
out intensely strong on the 12th of November (1859), when Queen 
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Victoria honored with her presence the launch of this novel ship at 
Portsmouth. Everybody felt that she was the proudest triumph of 
naval architecture afloat,—a Colossus among Colossi. 

“We shall not stop to register ‘her length between perpendiculars 
and extreme breadth over all.’ It is enough that the ‘ Victoria’ is the 
last three-decker launched, and that includes all known improvements. 
Neither do we care for the pattern of the carpet, the rosewood table, 
and the golden bowl upon it (filled, of course, with the choicest cut 
flowers) that decorated the anteroom appointed for the queen, except 
so far as these elegancies afforded her majesty gratification. Antique 
sofas and chairs en suite, Italian cabinets, rich gilt girandoles, silver- 
gilt inkstands, jardiniéres, and Sévres porcelain are all very well in 
their way, but they seem out of place in a dock-yard smelling of pitch 
and tar, and surrounded by huge anchors, cannon, vast cables, and the 
rough, earnest enthusiasm exhibited at the launch of a grand ship of 
war. 

“ More to our fancy was the honest English feeling that lit up the 
whole. There was a hum of thousands of voices in lofty praise of the 
mighty ship. Then there came a shout,—a shout that can be heard only 
in England. It rent the heavens when the queen took her place, sur- 
rounded by nobles, ambassadors, knights, and the shining accompani- 
ments of her court. But, after all, was this shout, great as it was, 
equal to the human thunder that came from twice ten thousand lungs 
when the ‘ Victoria’ majestically glided down her ways and- became 
the proudest and most daring specimen of naval architecture in the world. 
No; great as was this shouting, loud as were the huzzas for the queen, 
it was increased by one voice when the noble ship entered her native 
[? destined] element,—only one voice,—but that one was Queen Vic- 
toria’s own. .. . 

“The fervent glow of enthusiasm that radiated upon every face in 
that vast crowd convinced us that Englishmen came honestly by their 
seamanship. Our ancestors, the rough old sea-kings of Scandinavia, 
might have been proud of their offspring had they witnessed that wild 
tempest of joy. We could not avoid filling up in our fancy the wide 
gap there is between the old Norse boat and its load of piratical sea- 
kings that landed some thousand and odd years ago in Kent and the 
splendid specimen of naval ship-building that had just left the stocks. 
It has taken many generations to trim and court and perfume the first 
cargo of Norse pirates into royal highnesses, most noble Knights of the 
Garter, admirals, etc.; but every medal, every badge and ornament that 
sparkled upon the breasts of England’s proudest heroes at that launch 
dates back to the old Norse boats. . . . 

“ Full well we know how to interpret the burst of enthusiasm when 
the ‘ Victoria’ floated safely. She was regarded, trusted as a champion 
sent by England to maintain her power and dignity upon the deep. 
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“ Success, then, attend the ‘ Victoria.’ She is aptly named, for she 
represents Britain’s power on the seas, and the stability of England is 
the sEcurITY of the modern world.” 

This fine ship was in commission from 1864 to 1867 in the Medi- 
terranean, and it is believed to be her only active sea-service since her 
launch. 

The following description of a launch, by Joshua Done, written 
many years previous, may well be applied to the launch of the “ Vic- 
toria,” the last and largest of those stately “ wooden walls” which have 
been the pride of Old England for centuries : 


‘With ardent pride Britannia’s sons attend 
The gallant ship on airy structure raised, 
Ere to the boundless deep she could descend ; 
With awe and pleasure thousands stand amazed. 
Behold the grand triumphant skill of man, 
Whose genius dared the mighty pile to form, 
That o’er the ocean vast shall lead the van, 
And long defy the battle and the storm. 


‘¢Tn all the gorgeous pomp of naval pride 
Aloft she stands, in solemn stillness bound, 
And, as she seems to watch the swelling tide, 
Her stately keel the waters deep surround, 
Then gently woo her to their soft embrace, 
While breathless admiration fills the throng, 
Bliss in each heart, and joy in every face, 
The shouts foretell that hang on every tongue. 


‘« At length the well-known warning signals pass ; 

The pond‘rous hammer-stroke is heard around ; 

She moves! she glides! a pond’rous living mass, 
Into the bosom of the wave profound. 

Huzza! huzza! the loud-toned cannons roar ; 

Huzza! huzza! resounds from shore to shore. 

On her broad decks a thousand seamen stand, 

The pride and glory of their native land.” 


Her Masesty’s [RoncLAD STEAM FRIGATE “ WARRIOR,” 1859, 
ENGLAND’s First [roncLAD.—The contract for this, the first iron- 
cased steam frigate of the royal navy, was accepted in the spring of 
1859 by the Thames Iron Ship-Building Company, Blackwell, and her 
keel was laid in June the same year. She was built from the designs 
of the department of the controller of the navy, Rear-Admiral Robert 
Spencer Robinson, and launched the 29th of December, 1860. She 
was an armor-plated screw steamship of twelve hundred and fifty nom- 
inal or five thousand two hundred and seventy indicated horse-power, 
and carried thirty-two guns, viz.: on the upper deck, eight 7-inch, on 
the main-deck, twenty 7-inch and four 8-inch, and was plated with 44- 
inch iron plates. Her measured tonnage was six thousand one hundred 
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and nine tons; nine thousand two hundred and ten tons weight or dis- 
placement. Engines by Messrs. Penn & Son; speed, 14.35; her com- 
plement, seven hundred and five men. Total cost, including engines, 
£356,693 (about $1,730,000); but another account states her cost as 
£385,188." 

She was first commissioned at Portsmouth, by Captain the Hon. 
Arthur A. Cochrane, August 1, 1861, and afterwards became flag- 
ship at Queenstown for Rear-Admiral Charles Frederick ; was recom- 
missioned by Captain Henry Boys, who was succeeded by Captain 
Frederick H. Stirling, August 21, 1869, who was relieved by Captain 
the Hon. H.C. Glyn,” February 22,1870. In 1883 she was in ordinary 
at Portsmouth, in charge of an engineer and three warrant officers. The 
“ Warrior” marks the first stage in that long succession of ships which 
at present compose the armored fleet of England. She was built to carry 
68-pounders, the heaviest gun then in use, and to resist the projectiles 
of guns of that calibre. She was originally designed for an iron-cased 
steam ram, to be built as nearly shot-proof as possible, not only to en- 
gage, but especially to run into and sink an enemy. She was, however, 
altered into a shot-proof, heavy-armed frigate, “the largest, strongest, 
swiftest man-of-war afloat in the world.” 

The extreme length of the “ Warrior” is three hundred and eighty 
feet ; breadth, fifty-eight feet; depth, forty-one feet six inches. The 
total weight of her engines and boilers is about nine hundred and fifty 
tons. For these she is able to carry nine hundred and fifty tons of coal, 
or enough for six days’ steaming. Her armament, masts, and stores 
were calculated to weigh twelve hundred tons, her hull and armor not 
less than five thousand seven hundred tons; so that her total weight or 
displacement, as has been stated, is nine thousand two hundred and ten 
tons when ready for sea, which is rather more than the weight of the 
“Great Eastern” when launched. 

There is no external keel in the “ Warrior,” but an inner girder, 
which acts as a keelson. This is formed of immense slabs of wrought 
scrap-iron an inch and a quarter thick and three feet six inches deep. 
To it are bolted the ribs, massive wrought-iron T-shaped beams an inch 
thick, and made in joints five feet long by two deep up to five feet 
below the water-line, where the depth is diminished so as to form a 
deep ledge or angle, on which the armor-plates and their teak lining 
rest. These immense ribs, except where the port-holes intervene, are 
only twenty-two inches apart. Above the keelson and inside the ribs 
are five box-girders, which go the whole length of the ship, from stem 
to stern, from which spring diagonal bands tying every rib together. 
The orlop-deck is of wood, and twenty-four feet above the keel; the 
main-deck is of iron and cased with wood, nine feet above the orlop; 


4 Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 1870, p. 160. 
#7 Captain Glyn has recently died a vice-admiral. 
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the upper deck is of wrought iron cased with wood, seven feet nine 
inches above the main. All these decks are carried on wrought-iron 
beams, to which decks and ribs are bolted as in one piece. The skin, 
or iron plates of the ship which cover the ribs on the outside, is also 
of wrought iron an inch and a quarter thick under the bottom to 
nearly one inch thick up to the spar-deck. From five feet below the 
water-line up to the upper deck comes, in addition to this, the armor of 
teak and iron over all. This is formed of a double casing of the hard- 
est teak eighteen inches thick, with the beams laid at right angles to 
each other. Over these are laid the plates of iron, so as to case the broad- 
side of the vessel with twenty inches of solid teak and five inches of the 
best wrought iron. Only the broadside, or about two hundred and 
twenty feet of the whole length, is so protected. The stem and stern 
have no armor-plates, but are covered with iron plates one and a half 
inches thick and lined with twenty-four inches of teak. To compensate 
for the armor both the stem and stern are crossed in every direction 
with water-tight compartments, so that it matters little whether in action 
the “ Warrior” should get riddled with shot or not, the whole vessel 
being subdivided in some twenty places by wrought-iron water-tight 
bulkheads of the most solid description. Those which cut off the stem 
and stern from the armor-coated portion of the ship are cased with teak 
and armor-plates below the water-line, exactly like the broadside of 
the vessel. Thus, supposing the stem and stern to be shot away com- 
pletely, the fighting portion of the vessel would remain as complete and 
impenetrable as ever, still opposing twenty inches of teak and five inches 
of iron to every shot. The bows, as the spot where the whole force 
of the shock must be received in case of the vessel being used to ram 
an enemy’s ship, are strengthened inside with a perfect web of iron- 
work. No less than eight wrought-iron decks an inch thick stretch 
back from this part to the armor-plates, as well as supports and diago- 
nal braces innumerable. All the armor-plates are dovetailed into one 
another, and fastened through the teak and iron into the inner ribs of 
the ship with bolts, which are countersunk outside, so as to have their 
heads level with the surface of the plate. The total weight of the armor- 
plate is about one thousand tons. These monstrous slabs were formed 
of scrap-iron with a certain proportion of puddled bar-iron, which 
makes a mixture of almost unyielding toughness. Some of them were 
taken to Portsmouth and subjected to the following tests: They were 
fired at by 68-pounders at a point-blank range of two hundred yards, 
at which distance the massive shot failed to penetrate the iron, though 
they dinted it to the depth of one and a half and, in some cases, two 
inches. Six of the shots struck within a circle of almost less than two 
feet diameter. Each after the second shot (which, of course, more or 
less broke the fibre of the iron) tore a narrow circular fissure or crack 
outside the mark of the diameter of the shot-dint, until at the sixth shot 
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in almost the same place the plate was broken and torn apart. The 
narrator of this experiment in the London Times confidently said, 
“Six such heavy shots are never likely to strike all in the same spot, 
and the ‘ Warrior’ will herself be armed with the heaviest guns in the 
world, which have sufficient range to enable her to commence her 
action with the enemy at least four miles distant. At two miles she 
herself will be to the enemy out of range for all practical purposes, 
even for the heaviest smooth-bore guns yet used in any navy, and at 
one thousand yards’ distance a 68-pounder shot scarcely dints her iron 
sides to the depth of half an inch.” And this was less than twenty- 
four years ago! 

It was stated in the Quarterly Review that as early as 1856 designs 
for an iron-plated corvette with fine lines, and destined for high speed, 
very similar to the “ Warrior,” were submitted to the Admiralty by Mr. 
Scott Russell, and year after year the subject was pressed upon them, 
but in vain. It remained for Sir John Pakingham, on his accession to 
office, finding how active the French dock-yards were in this particu- 
lar, to make a beginning. He accordingly requested six of the most 
eminent iron-ship builders to send in plans and suggestions, which 
were found not to differ materially from others submitted previously, 
and the result was the “ Warrior,” which in turn was the result of the 
commotion excited by the trial of “La Gloire,” the first iron-cased 
frigate of the French navy. 

The “ Warrior” made her official trial of speed at the measured 
mile in Stokes’ Bay, near Portsmouth, October 17, 1861, with the fol- 
lowing result: First mean speed, in knots, 14.338, 14.338, 14.463, 
14.343; second mean speed, 14.338, 14.400, 14.370, 14.310; true mean 
speed ,—that is, the actual speed attained, as shown by the results of her 
six-miles’ trial,—14.354 knots. The ship had seven hundred and sixty 
tons of Nixon’s navigation coal on board, and four months’ provisions 
under hatches, together with all her sea-stores, drawing twenty-six feet 
five inches of water aft and twenty-five feet six inches forward. The 
average pressure of steam was twenty-two pounds, the vacuum in the 
condensers being twenty-five and one-half pounds. The propeller was 
an improved Griffiths of twenty-four feet six inches diameter and thirty 
feet pitch. The temperature in the engine-room ranged from 82° on 
the platform to 92° back of the cylinders. The indicated horse-power 
of the engines was 5560.8, and they worked in a most satisfactory 
manner. There was a total absence of vibration in the ship. The 
speed of the “ Warrior” placed her at the head of the British navy in 
that particular. The “ Mersey” previously had the honor of being the 
fastest ship. On her trial trip she attained a speed of 13.290 knots when 
in sea trim, with a displacement of 5308 tons, an indicated horse-power 
of 4044.5, and a nominal horse-power of 1000. 

In 1864 a board of officers, reporting upon her qualities, said, 
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“Her prominent virtue consists in her speed, at present unparalleled 
by any ship of war afloat. Her acknowledged faults consist in her 
extreme length, great draught of water, and deficiency in turning- 
power, faults which render her services unavailable in narrow or shal- 
low waters. The main-deck guns of the ‘ Warrior’ are undoubtedly 
as heavy as can be worked in a sea-way on the broadsides of our pres- 
ent ironclads, and they can inflict no great injury during a naval action 
on the plates of a ship clothed with five-inch armor. These facts speak 
strongly for the introduction of a more powerful gun in the navy,— 
one which shall crush the enemy’s plate, in lieu of making, as the 68- 
pounder does, simply an indentation of about an inch and a quarter in 
diameter.” 

Chief Engineer J. W. King, who saw the “ Warrior” in 1877 or 
1878, says, “She was in no marked degree a ship of singular appear- 
ance, except in size, being a long, handsome-looking frigate, masted 
and rigged in the usual way, and formed with a bow and stern in no 
way differing from those of wooden frigates. 

“She was built of iron, and armored at the middle only with iron 
four and a half inches thick, thus leaving the ends, including the 
rudder-head and steering-gear, exposed. She was propelled by a single 
screw, and the original battery was intended to consist of thirty-six (?) 
68-pounders. It was subsequently changed to twenty-six guns, ten of 
twelve tons weight and sixteen of six and a half tons. 

“This fine old ship was lying at Portsmouth during my visit to 
that place. It is worthy of note that while the first productions of all 
nations of wooden ships clad in armor have gone to decay, the iron 
hull of the ‘ Warrior,’ now twenty years old, presents no signs of de- 
terioration, being to all appearances as sound and as durable as when 
set afloat in 1860; and although large expenditures for repairs have 
been made on the vessel and her machinery, the hull proper has re- 
quired no expenditure beyond that for its preservation by cleaning 
and painting. In consequence of her great length (three hundred and 
eighty feet), unsteadiness, thin armor, and unprotected rudder and 
steering-gear, she is no longer regarded as suitable for action in great 
naval battles, but her success as to speed at so early a day in the race 
for naval supremacy seems to deserve attention still. In 1874 a new 
set of boilers, made at the Portsmouth navy-yard, was fitted on board. 
They were of the old box type, having superheaters, with the usual 
appliances of this variety. The grate area of the boilers is seven hun- 
dred and eighty square feet, and the heating surface 19,906 square 
feet. 

“The cylinders were restored, the slide-faces and ports strengthened, 
and the expansion-valves altered to give an easier cut-off. After these 
repairs the ship was put on trial at the measured mile to test the 


“ War Ships and Navies of the World, 1880. 
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machinery and speed against the runs made over the same ground thir- 
teen years previously. 

“One curious result noted is the same speed as on her last trial 
with six hundred and sixty less horse-power than on the former trials 
many years previously (October, 1861, and April, 1868).” 

Sir George Sartorius, now the senior admiral of the fleet in the 
royal navy, as early as 1862, in a pamphlet advocating the introduc- 
tion of rams into that service, said of the “ Warrior,” “I admit the 
‘Warrior’ is a beautiful ship, and does great credit to those who con- 
structed her as an admirable work of art; but for the purposes of 
war I consider her an utter failure.” 


Notr.—Having brought these ‘‘ Notes on the Ships and Shipping of the World 
from the Ark to the ‘Great Eastern,’’’ up to the advent of the ironclads, I here 
bring them to a conclusion. They have been extended further and have occupied 
more of the pages of Taz Unitep Service than was at first intended, for which 
I hope to be pardoned. Connectedly they should be read or arranged as follows, 
and not in the order published. 

1. “The Mariner’s Compass,” published in Taz Unitep Service December, 
1880; 2. ‘‘The Origin of Ships,’ published September, 1883; 38. ‘‘Some Ships 
of the Ancients,’’ published October, 1883; 4. ‘‘Some Buried Ships,’ published 
May, 1883; 5. ‘‘Some Old and Famous Ships,’’ published February, 1883; 6. 
“Small Vessels and their Adventurous Voyages: I., II., and III.,” published June, 
July, and August, 1883; 7. ‘Ships of the Sixteenth Century,’’ published Novem- 
ber, 1883; 8. ‘‘Ships of the Seventeenth Century,’’ published December, 1883; 
9. “Ships of the Eighteenth Century: I. and II.,’’ published January and Feb- 


ruary, 1884; 10. ‘‘Ships of the Nineteenth Century: I., II., III., [V., and V.,”’ 
published April, May, June, July, and August, 1884. 


ErratuM.—In the July number, page 96, line 17, for ‘‘ the keel rising forward 
blends with the stern,’’ read ‘‘ blends with the stem.”’ - 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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BUTTONS. 


: 


“ Eyes” the girls called him. Well might they have sung,— 


«¢ And when your glances rest on me, 
Right here they make me feel so funny.” 


The class called him “Shanks,” for he was very long, and to see him 
in the riding-hall with those legs of his clasping the bare ribs of a 
Roman-nosed brute that had broken the head of nearly every other 
man that had tried to ride him, was a sight for gods and men. At 
least Tommy Dobbs thought so, but then to little Tommy “ Shanks” 
was perfection. 

It was at the “Graduation Hop”; the emancipated sure-of-diplomas 
had resolved to let their moustaches grow, and, with the energies that 
remained, assisted by Strauss and Waldteufel, to waltz into the hearts 
of all the pretty girls in the room. All of them—the girls—were 
eager to dance with “Eyes,” and many a heart fluttered as the tall, 
graceful cadet bowed and begged for the pleasure, et cxtera. Yet he 
chose to dance oftener with Miss Daisy Van Stump than with any of 
the others, and as the twain glided noiselessly over the glassy floor, 
many another pair paused to admire what seemed to be the poetic 
embodiment of the melody the band was playing. 

But even waltzes must have an end, and as the “ voluptuous swell” 
ceased, “ Eyes” and his fair partner strolled away from the room, out 
upon the green and towards the Hudson, whose calm waters reflected 
the twinkling of the myriads of stars that shone in the cloudless blue 
above. 

“ And so you go away to-morrow, Miss Daisy ?” 

“Yes; in the morning.” 

“Then I may not see you. I am so sorry —— 

“So am I,—we go to the Springs,—but we shall see you in 
New York? We return in September; and, Mr. Eyes,—I beg pardon, 
Mr. - 

“No, no; call me ‘ Eyes,’ Miss Daisy. Ah! Daisy, if I may 
speak——_” 


” 
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There! I can’t go on. There is but one language for this sort 
of thing, and as all of us have been in love at least once, it is hardly 
necessary to encumber the record with what would be simply a re- 
hearsal of what has been going on ever since Adam and Eve began it. 
Ill-natured people say that Eve began it. Well, I’m glad she did. 
Perhaps Adam was 

But let us get back to our pair of rapt ones. 

There was moonlight all about them, music filled the air, and flowers 
bloomed amid the love that stirred their hearts. Why say more? 
Stay! Yes: as they re-entered the room it was observed in a stage 
whisper by the eldest Miss Sternchase, who had been at the Point 
every season since the Mexican war, that a button was missing from 
the left breast of “ Eyes’s” jacket, and that one of the pale-blue satin 
lozenges that adorned Miss Daisy’s gown was not where the eldest Miss 
Sternchase had last seen it. 

The next afternoon many people stood on the wharf waiting for the 
steamer which was to carry them away. The Van Stump family—father, 
mother, and Daisy—were of the number, and the crowd was freckled 
here and there with youthful militaires,—some going away, many 
saying the last few words they would ever speak to the pink ears that 
listened ; that had listened to others the year before; whose owners 
would be ready the coming summer to accept the devotion of the next 
graduating class. But Miss Daisy was not one of these light-hearted 
triflers,—at least as far as “ Eyes” was concerned ; and he, too, was 
there, looking as if, but for the bystanders and Van Stump peére et mere, 
he would have taken her in his arms and kept her there forever. But 
he couldn’t. 

Van Stump pére was said to be “made of money,” and he looked 
it. The mére was fat, forty,and very red. People said that while her 
husband furnished the money, all the “ blood” was on her side. Miss 
Daisy was a darling. How she became possessed of such parents— 
I mean as to looks—Mr. Darwin might have explained. I can’t. She 
was tall,—not too tall,—a figure round, yet lithe and springy, with 
violet eyes and hair of wavy chestnut; a face that was grave when in 
repose, and that flashed like a sudden burst of sunshine when she 
smiled ; and she had that “excellent thing,”—a voice that was “ ever 
soft, gentle, and low.” 

So “ Eyes” had to content himself with the barest of partings,— 
a throbbing grasp; a yearning look; a tremulous “ good-by ;” a whis- 
pered “God bless you!” Then “all aboard!” was sung out. The boat 
moved into mid-stream, leaving poor “ Eyes” on the pier to watch with 
all his soul the fast-receding face and form of what was all the world 
to him. 

He had actually forgotten that a Being with a tape-measure was 
waiting at the other end of the road to take his measure for a uniform ! 
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And as he walked quickly up the hill, little Dobbs, very much out of 
breath, overtook him. 

“ Hallo, Shanks, old boy! What’ll you give for some news? I’ve 
seen the list. You and I get the —th Cavalry,—think of it! So we 
may as well go out together.” 

“Congratulate you, Chick,” was the reply. 

“Chick” was the fond abbreviation of Chiquito, as Tommy was 
styled by the class “for short,” somebody said. 

Shanks had naturally asked for a cavalry regiment, but how Chick 
had managed to climb into the saddle was not patent to the rest of the 
class, who knew his capacity for tumbling head-first into the tan- 
bark whenever his steed—and all the horses in the riding-hall were 
acquainted with Tommy—grew tired of drill. There was but one 
solution,—he had used family influence (for he came from the whisky 
part of Kentucky) to obtain such an assignment in order to be near his 
dearest friend. 

It was arranged, then, that “the twins,” as they were sometimes 
called, should start in company for Dakota, on whose wide plains their 
regiment was fast forgetting all about civilization. 

“ And now,” said Chick, “what are you going to do with your- 
self? I must go home, of course; but, hang it! I don’t want to stay 
in that distillery-soaked country too long, and shall get to the seaside 
as soon as a decent regard for the bones of my ancestors will permit.” 

“To say the truth, Chick, I hardly know; my guardian’s people 
expect me to spend part of the next three months with them; but I 
shall run away down to the sea, and take a good long look at it, for 
you and I, dear boy, are not likely to see much salt-water in the next 
few years. Where do you bring up?” ‘ 

“Oh, I shall go to that place where they have a lot of rocks and 
sand, and fish and things. Somewhere in Maine,—hang it! I can’t 
think of the name. I’ve had to remember such a lot of stuff about 
HO’, and all the rest of it (so useful in the cavalry), that hang me if 
I can recollect anything that I do want to know. But it begins with a 
B and has a pool, whatever that is.” 

“Chick, my boy, that’s just where I’m going,—Biddeford Pool. 
Meet me there. Let’s see,—I must go to Richfield in 4d 

“Yes; I know. She will be there. Goon. Congratulate you, old 
fellow, and al] that; lots of tin, and as for beauty: ” Here Chick 


clasped his hands and gazed at the sky. 
“Don’t be a donkey, Dobbs. I shall be there” (severely)—“at 


Biddeford in August.” 

“Pardon me. But, Shanks, dear old fellow, I saw it all when you 
both came back to the ball-room last night, and—Gad! I’m as happy 
about it as if—as if—as if 1 were going to marry you myself!” 

By this time the two friends had reached the hallowed spot where 
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the Being from New York was waiting with the tape-measure. One 
of the results of his efforts was rather startling to Tommy’s mamma, 
who said, when her son appeared to her wondering eyes in the full-dress 
uniform of a second lieutenant of cavalry, “Sakes alive, Tommy! if 
you don’t look jest like the inside of a mustard-pot !” 


II. 


THE harvest moon in the fullness thereof was making a very early 
start just above the eastern horizon, glinting with a rosy red the jagged 
rocks that make picturesque the southwest coast of Maine, and in the 
mellow light it cast along the glistening beach many pairs of human 
doves found food for tender words. But of these, two only are just 
now very interesting. 

Who were they ? 

Listen. 

“ What a delightful night for boating, is it not?” This from one 
who at first glance looked very like the Daisy. 

But she wasn’t The. And yet her likeness to Daisy was the cause 
of the interest, the something, that, as it overhung the tender edge of 
friendship, was felt for her by her companion, who answered,— 

“Yes; look how the light seems to swim upon the waves. How 
calm it is!” 

A pudgy youth who was the male bird of the other pair, and none 
other than Tommy Dobbs, with a new moustache looking like the 
business end of an old tooth-brush, here lifted up his voice with,— 

“T say, Shanks! we are about to get up a rowing-party to the 
island and back, and you and Miss Mopus are booked to go.” 

“Qh, that will be nice!” said the young lady, who was the one 
with whom Shanks was, as Tommy said, rather coarsely, “ keeping his 
hand in.” “ Really, Mr. Sinclair, of all things in the world a moon- 
light row is what I most dote on.” 

And his name was Jack Sinclair. The girls hereabout did not call 
him “ Eyes,” as did those who knew him where he wore gray cloth 
and pipe-clay ; and yet they felt the magic of his glance none the less. 

In a few minutes the big barge, filled with a jolly, melodious 
crowd, was off and away o’er the waters blue, but Jack and Miss 
Mopus were not in it. 


How did this happen ? 
This was the way. When the party arrived at the pier whence 


they were to descend into the barge, Jack and Miss Mopus, who had 
stopped to admire a cloud-effect or something else, were a little in the 
rear of the column. I say Jack and Miss Mopus, but it was Miss M. 
who did the halting, and Jack, out of his natural courtesy, forbore to 
urge her onward. Poor boy! this gentleness cost him much. 
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So when they did at length reach the stairs at the foot of which the 
barge rocked lazily, it—the boat—was quite comfortably full, and the 
only available place was a bit of a triangular seat up in the bow, full of 
holes like a colander, upon which Miss Mopus said she would not sit: 
they must find room elsewhere. 

“ But, hang it!—I beg pardon!—you can’t. We're like a lot of 
sardines back here. Might make room for you, Miss Mopus, and I’Il 
give way for Shanks and go ashore.” All this from Tommy Dobbs. 

But Tommy’s young lady was not going to stand any such non- 
sense, and she said, in a low but very energetic voice, that gave prom- 
ise of an uncertain future for him who should win—I had almost said 
“and wear’—her ; but she would do the wearing,— 

“Mr. Dobbs, you are not going to desert me for that Mr. Shanks, 
I know.” 

Before Tommy could say a word either way Shanks called out, in 
his big voice, “ No, no, Chick! Stay where you are. There’s a little 
‘dinky’ tied somewhere here, and Miss Mopus and I will soon be in 
your wake. You will not mind going with me, Miss Mopus ?” 

“Oh, no; should be charmed, Mr. Shan—Mr. Sinclair.” 

So, as soon as the barge crew pulled away from the pier, Shanks, 
having found the “dinky,” brought it to the foot of the dripping 
steps, and Miss Mopus was soon sitting in the stern-sheets, her hand 
on the tiller, having on the way thither made two ingeniously un- 
successful attempts to swamp the craft by twice convulsively seizing 
Shanks as he stood up to assist her across the thwarts. Off they went 
in the track of the bubbles left in the wake of the barge, now many 
yards ahead. But Shanks pulled a strong oar, and at first it looked as 
if the distance might decrease; but it didn’t. ‘The little boat was so 
light, and Miss Mopus was so—well, not heavy, but her heavenly 
body was of the first magnitude—that the “dinky’s” bow stood up a 
little, and, as the light chopping sea slapped at her, showed just a little 
bit of keel. Consequently rowing was difficult work, even for one 
who, like Shanks, had had the odor of brine in his nostrils all his life. 
And thus it happened that the barge, rapidly gaining, soon rounded 
the rocky point of the island and was lost to view. 

Shanks saw nothing of this, for, like the man in the song, he 
“looked one way and rowed another.” Courtesy demanded that he 
should look at his vis-d-vis, who would look at him and talk, and he 
found it a pleasant thing to do, though his heart was safe in the mem- 
ory of the one dear girl far away. Miss Mopus talked very well; she 
was very pretty; and being like Daisy in many things physical, there 
was, as I have said, a certain tie, made up of interest, as one would feel 
in gazing at a not-too-well-drawn picture of a friend. Like and yet 
not like. That sort of thing. 

Well, the lady talked. ‘They all do, bless their dear souls !—yes. 
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Some more than others,—never less. And as she talked and gazed on 
the handsome brown face before her, she paid no attention to the course 
of the vessel she was assumed to be steering, when, all at once,—bump! 
and Miss Mopus fell nearly into the arms of Shanks, who, easing oars, 
replaced the lady, and remarked ,— 

“Great Scott! what’s that?” And without waiting for a reply, 
turned his head to find that the nose of the “dinky” was fast in the 
sandy beach. So much for Miss Mopus’s steering ! 

“T say, Miss Mopus, we can’t cross the island, you know.” And 
the youngster laughed. 

It was not polite, and she chose to be in a little pet. One does not 
like to be told of one’s faults, and least of all by the one who is dear, 
and Miss Mopus had begun to find that Shanks was very dear to her. 
There was enough in the situation—the moonlight, the everything— 
to make fire where but an hour ago was just a little smoke. And 
when Shanks apologized for his rudeness in his soothing way, Miss 
Mopus’s heart fell fluttering at his feet. But he knew it not. Not 
he! He was too modest, too loyal to the girl whose blue lozenge, held 
by a golden thread about his neck, lay close against his heart (for he 
was a little bit sentimental), to dream that any one else could weave a 
tender thought for him. And yet when the Mopus laid her soft, white, 
perfectly modeled hand on his, pressing it just a little ; looked with her 
deep gray eyes, that had a nice way of dilating and moistening, into 
his, and said in her full voice, so like Daisy’s own, that she forgave 
him, it must be confessed that he felt a little queer. Man is called the 
sterner sex, but really, in a case of this kind, the odds are on the other 
side. 

However, he said nothing,—nothing that his Daisy, had she then 
arisen like another Aphrodite from the sparkling foam, might not have 
listened to, but he did say,— 

“The barge must be just round that point, and, if you like, Miss 
Mopus, we may as well scramble over the rocks and surprise them all. 
They won’t expect to see us coming overland,—I know every step of 
the way.” 

“ Nothing could be better, I’m sure, for I feel just a little cramped 
from sitting so long. So good of you to propose a walk.” 

So Shanks sprang out, taking with him a light, three-pronged an- 
chor secured by a line, the other end of which was reeved in a ring set 
in the bow. This he sunk in the sand, and then returned to the boat, 
from which he helped Miss Mopus to disembark, the seizing business 
being repeated as she skipped over the gunwale to the somewhat 
sloppy beach. Foreseeing that the ebbing tide might leave the boat 
high and dry, he gave it plenty of rope, and midway upon the line 
set a heavy stone to prevent the “slack” dragging the anchor. Then 
the pair started for the other side < the rocky point. 

Vou, XI.—No. 2. 
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The way was rough and rugged, and the moon had a tantalizing 
way (Shanks thought,—Mopus didn’t) of going behind bits of black 
with silver-edged cloud when they came to a place where the assistance 
of a strong arm was necessary. The situation was not without its 
charm, for when the moon chose to do the magic-lantern act, Miss 
Mopus would creep confidingly closer to her escort. Yet, notwith- 
standing the animal, man, usually becomes human under such circum- 
stances, Shanks behaved in so stolid a way that Miss Mopus thought 
him decidedly the reverse. And so, in this manner, the pair surmounted 
the point and descended to the beach on its other side to find—nothing ! 
No barge, no party, nothing but the beach glistening like a white 
ribbon twixt them and the deep, blue, moonlit expanse of dancing 
water that stretched away until it met the star-specked sky. 

“¢ Why—wh—where are they ?” from Miss Mopus. 

“They didn’t land here at all,” said Shanks, who had been looking 
up and down the smooth beach for tracks and footprints, but had found 
none. 

“Then what shall we do?” 

“Only one thing to do,—go back.” 

And so they went back over the rocks with the same experience as 
to moon, clouds, and so on, but less enthusiasm on the part of Shanks, 
who didn’t quite like the way the bargeites had given him the slip, as 
he thought. And he had let Miss Mopus steer! and, of course—but 
then it would be unmanly to blame her. He ought to have kept a 
sharp lookout and followed the barge. Miss Mopus was not at all 
put out. Hers was one of those large, unangular, indolent natures 
that seldom take things aw serieux until they begin to look very black, 
and then But at present everything was roseate and fair in her 
mind’s eye, and she may have clung a little closer to her escort’s arm 
as they toiled up and down the smooth, moss-grown rocks that lay 
twixt them and the place where they had left the “dinky” dancing on 
the wave. 

And when they got there, the “dinky” was—where ? 

“ We can’t have lost our way! This, certainly, was the spot where 
we left our boat,” said Shanks, dropping Miss Mopus’s arm and run- 
ning to the edge of the shore, apparently in search of something, which 
he soon found. It was a stone, beneath it a rope, the end of which 
was ragged, as if it had been sawed in twain. This was the end towards 
the sea. The other seemed to be fast; and going towards it, Shanks 
found the anchor as he had left it, half buried in the sand. It seemed 
that the ebb of the tide had tautened the line, and the swaying motion 
of the boat had caused the strands to part as they worked back and 
forth against the edges of the rough stone which Shanks had placed on 
it. This very precaution had caused the disaster. 

With a sinking heart he turned to say what could not be left un- 
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said ; but the lady did not wait for him. She was, to put it mildly, in 
arage. She reasoned, or rather, she concluded, for in the state of mind 
she found herself in just then reason had no place, that poor Shanks 
had purposely kept out of the way of the larger boat, and that the dis- 
appearance of the “dinky” had been part of his plan. It was an out- 
rageous thought, and she was insane enough to give it words. She 
could have torn her tongue away a moment afterwards when she saw 
the horror that stood in his eyes. 

For a moment Shanks was silent. Then he spoke: “ Miss Mopus, 
you wrong me terribly. But it is not far to the Pool; I think I can 
make it in an hour, and soon afterwards you will be with your friends.” 

He slipped off the light sack he wore, and, kicking off his low shoes, 
ran swiftly to where the sea met the shore. But she was at his side in 
a moment, all anger gone, and, catching him by the sleeve,— 

“ What do you mean to do?” 

He stopped,—gently tried to take his arm from her grasp, saying, 
quietly, “Swim to the Pool, Miss Mopus. Do not detain me. The 
tide is now at a stand, and time is precious.” 

“Swim! Oh, you will not beso rash! For my sake, too, after I 
have been so—so—so unjust! To risk your life for 


“Miss Mopus,” said Shanks, “I must leave you. I cannot per- 
”? 








mit 





“You shall not go! That is, not without me; I mean Oh! 
Jack, do you not understand what I mean? Forgive me for the horrid 
words I spoke. What must you think of me! Do not despise me, 
Jack; do not leave me!” And with tears she threw both arms about 
him. 

He endeavored to escape from the encircling folds of her warm em- 
brace, but so firm was her convulsive clasp that without roughness he 
could not. In vain he protested that he was quite able to swim, that 
he had often accomplished even greater distances, and that she ought 
for her own sake to release him and let him take advantage of the tide 
ere it turned. But to all this was she deaf, averring that she would 
not cease to cling to him; that if he went into the water it must be with 
her arms about him ; and at last, with beseeching tears and frantic words, 
extorted from him a promise which a moment later he cursed himself 
for giving,—that he would abandon all thought of swimming across the 
water, which now, owing to the freshening breeze, was ee to 
chop about unpleasantly. 

Then she let. go, with a long sigh, and Shanks, who saw that he was 
in for it, led her away from the damp sand to where it was dryer and 
less open to the moist and chilling wind. Then he quickly brought 
together some of the flotsam and jetsam that formed the high-water 
mark, and having in his pocket matches, made a fire. A large, hol- 
lowed rock formed a convenient resting-place, and soon Miss Mopus 
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was, she said, quite comfortable. Shanks sat down on another rock 
near by, and, at Miss Mopus’s desire, lit a cigar. She “ adored cigars.” 
But he was very silent. She thought to herself that, considering how 
affairs stood, he might say something ; but she failed to take notice that 
the standing of these affairs was a little one-sided, and yet she was very 
happy. She might have been vexed at his moody silence had she not 
begun to be very sleepy. The long walk, the excitement and reac- 
tion, the fresh breeze, the warmth of the blazing pile, the fumes of the 
cigar, all combined to overcome her senses, and, leaning against the rock, 
she gently lapsed into the land of dreams. 

Shanks sat still and pondered. He knew enough of the world to 
be certain that lots of unpleasant things would be said about them 
both, and as he smoked and thought, he resolved, as he glanced at the 
sleeping girl, that he would do all that any man might be called upon 
to do in such a case. Tender thoughts of Daisy came upon him, and 
the sweet tones of her voice as she had said good-by, after a week of 
bliss at Richfield, came back as if borne upon the wave. She would 
hear of this; he should certainly tell her of it. It would come best 
from him. Then came the thought: Why on earth those people over 
there did not send in search of them? Perhaps they were looking for 
them,—yet it was strange they did not come to the island. Then 
again, why should they come to the island? Altogether it was very 
unpleasant, and he longed for morning. At last the rosy sun shot up 
from the sea, and Shanks began to feel that, as the night had passed 
away, it might not prove such a confounded mess after all; so piling a 
few sticks on the dying embers, he lit a fresh cigar and strolled towards 
the beach. 

When at the edge of the shore, he gazed. anxiously towards the 
Pool, half expecting to see something setting their way; but no,— 
there was nothing. He looked back at the place where he had left his 
companion. She had not stirred. Then he walked along the beach, 
which soon bent seaward, when in the red light of the early sun he 
saw, close at hand, that which made his heart stop. 

Not a hundred yards off, and held in a cluster of sharp, black 
rocks that stood up above the fast-rising wave, was a dark object that 
increasing daylight told him was a boat. 

It was the “dinky.” But how came it there? He saw it all: the 
ebbing tide had carried her that way,—she had jammed between the 
rocks,—the flood would soon carry her far away to sea. Not a moment 
was to be lost. In he plunged, and, after a few minutes’ rough buf- 
feting with the white-caps which boiled about the jagged cliffs, his hand 
was upon the gunwale of the boat, that with this slight shock floated 
free in an instant. 

He lifted himself in; found the oars; at once, with a few swift 
nervous strokes, drove the “dinky” half her length upon the sandy 
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beach, and a moment later stood dripping like a Triton before Miss 
Mopus, who at that instant awoke. 

“ How you startled me! Have I been asleep? But, Mr. Sinclair, 
why, are we——_ Oh, yes, I remember now; and you are so wet,— 
it has not rained ?” 

“Pardon me if I am abrupt. But we have not a moment to lose. 
The boat is waiting. Come!” 

“The boat! And you have done what you said you would not 
do. You might have drowned, and what would have become of me? 
Oh, Mr.—Jack !” 

“T have not been to the Pool, Miss Mopus,” returned Shanks, who, 
in a few modest words, related what had happened. And then, in a 
moment more, the two castaways bade adieu to their island with light 
yet anxious hearts. 


III. 


WE have seen that the barge did not touch at the island, and hence 
it follows that, having circled it about, its crew took it back to the 
Pool, where the party were not a little surprised to learn that Shanks 
and Miss Mopus had not returned. Still, no one thought of danger, 
and, after a few rather loud whispers, the matter appeared to have 
been dismissed from the minds of all save Tommy and his fair en- 
slaver. 

“Hang it! you know,” said little Tommy, “I don’t like it at all. 
Engaged, you know, to the very loveliest creature you ever saw,”—a 
doubtful sniff from the lady,—“ and to go off and stay off in this way 
with another girl! It’s not a bit like old Shanks, Miss Bang,—well, 
Ophelia, then.” 

“ As for your Miss Mopus 

“ My Miss Mopus! Well, I like that. Really, Miss Ban—Ophe- 
lia, then is 

“ Be good enough not to interrupt. I am not surprised at any ex- 
traordinary departure from—from—well, you know what I mean—on 
the part of that young person; and as for that Mr. Shanks,—as he 
calls himself,—well, all men are alike.” 

“T say, you know, Miss Ba—Ophelia, then, if all men were like 
old Shanks, what a jolly world this would be! Eh?” 

Miss Bang might have retorted, but she refrained ; and the bright 
promise of an affectionate “good-night” was eclipsed by the appear- 
ance on the scene of Mr. and Mrs. Mopus, who were naturally worried 
about their daughter. So the vestal Bang withdrew, accompanied by 
the small, malodorous watering-place lamp, leaving her Thomas to 
confront the anxious parents. 

To them Tommy told all that he knew, and wound up by advising 
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them to go to bed, saying that everything was sure to be right, and 
that he would go down to the pier and wait for the truants. He con- 
fessed to himself that he did not see what good this would do, nor 
why it should have any soothing effect ; but the old people appeared to 
be easier, and that was something. 

When the “dinky” hove in sight the next morning, an hour after 
sunrise, Tommy, with a severe face, stood at the head of the steps. 

He bowed with grave courtesy to Miss Mopus as she came up 
leaning on Shanks’s arm, and seemed half annoyed that she met his 
gaze so frankly. She put him wonderfully in mind of the Daisy as 
she had appeared upon her return to the ball-room that moonlit eve 
in June minus the blue button, and he couldn’t understand it at all. 
Shanks was very damp and distrait, and though he bore himself not un- 
tenderly towards his companion, there was nothing in his appearance 
to recall the night when he had lost a button. Tommy was not sorry 
to see his friend thus, but he did not like to find him quite so haggard 
and constrained. 

“ Hang it!” he said to himself, “I don’t like it!” 

As soon as they reached the hotel, Miss Mopus flew to her mamma, 
where, if you please, we will leave her for the present. 

“ Now!” said Tommy, “come to my room. I want to talk with 
you. Come!” The little man’s dignity and abruptness would, under 
other circumstances, have brought a laugh from Shanks, but he felt the 


premonitory chill that heralds coming clouds, and meekly followed 
Tommy to No. 44. His own was No. 45; the two communicated. 
The little chap offered him a wicker flask, saying, “ I brought that from 
home.” And while Shanks helped himself, went on,— 

“Do you know what you have been about ?” 

“Do I know? Of course I know that I’ve got that girl into a 
pretty mess,—and myself, too. But, Chick, it was all a mistake-——” 


”? 


“ Do you call it a ‘ mistake’ to stay out all night with 

“Stop! not another word until you have heard me!” And then he 
rapidly told the story of the night’s adventure. 

Before he had finished, Tommy’s left arm was about his shoulders 
and their right hands were clasped. 

“ But,” said Tommy, “my dear fellow, you must not hope that 
this will go down with the hollow crowd. If you hadn’t found your 
boat and had stayed on the island until some of the natives had picked 
you up, it would have been better,—romantic, you know, and all that. 
But, from your own view of the case, I ask you what sort of a story 
will that woman from the Pacific slope, Mrs. Rummill, and her shadow, 
Miss Ekko, create out of such materials? What can you do? Then 
there’s poor Miss Mopus. Fight? yes; but you can’t call out the world. 
And as for the fair sex,—you know the luck Don Quixote had with 
the windmills.” 
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“ Well, then, what am I to do?” 

“ Blessed if I know! Yes: take off those wet things and go to bed, 
I will be on the gui vive for public opinion, and—there goes the gong : 
I’m off!” 

So Shanks turned in, and Tommy went to breakfast. 

When Tommy returned to where he had left Shanks, one end of 
the matutinal cigar had gone out, while that which he held between 
his teeth was much out of condition. He was in such a rage. He 
slammed the door, flung his dumpy carcass into a chair, kicked the 
table, swore a little; and this awoke Shanks, lying in the next room, 
who called out,— 

“That you, Chick? What’s the matter?” 

“No end of a row. I shall not be surprised if you have a visit 
from Papa Mopus; so you had better get up and 9 

“ What the devil You don’t really mean 

“Yes, Ido. That poor girl came down to breakfast with mamma 
just as if everything was all right, and Fs 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

“ Wait till I tell you. You need not fly out at me.” 

“ Pardon, old fellow. Go on.” 

“Granted. Now be quiet. As I was saying, Miss Mopus came 
down fresh, smiling, and looking as happy as if—— I’m afraid you’ve 
made a mash there, Shanks.” 

“Stuff!” 

“Well, I was about to say ‘sour mash,’ of course, knowing how 
you stand in—in—another quarter; but every confounded woman in 
the place turned her back upon her. Cold cut and no mistake. And 
then they began to talk at her in that nice way women have. Said all 
sorts of really brutal things about you two being out all night, and 
that sort of thing. She couldn’t help hearing,—they didn’t whisper, 
—and after sitting a few moments at table, looking, as each horrid 
speech fell upon her ear, as if she had been stabbed, she burst into 
tears and rushed out of the room.” 

“Great heaven! what have I done?” from Shanks, now dressed 
and walking up and down Tommy’s apartment. 

“You? nothing! Couldn’t be helped, of course. And yet-——” 
A mute shrug of the shoulders from Tommy, who then went on: “I 
couldn’t stand this, you know, and broke out in a way that forced 
people to listen, and told the whole story.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” 

“ Well, the men—there were not many about—seemed to see how 
it was; but the women—even my Ophe—Miss Bang, I mean—were 
worse than before. That horrid one—all red satin and diamonds— 
sneered out, ‘Quite the Romance of a Poor Young Man,’ and Miss 
Ekko, of course, came in with ‘ Poor Young Man.’ ” 
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Shanks, with something between a curse and a groan, dropped into 
a chair. 

Tommy continued: “Then I went out. I felt that if I didn’t go 
away I might say something. So I went off to the beach; but whom 
should I run across there but that fellow Swag,—J. B. Swag he calls 
himself. He was disposed to be confidential, but I promptly intimated 
to him that if he had any remarks to make it would give me pleasure 
to name a friend, who would make the usual arrangements. I don’t 
think he knew quite what I meant; but, if he had been a Kentucky 
gentleman instead of a J. B. Swag——” 

A knock at the door, which being opened, disclosed a servant, who 
bore the card of Papa Mopus, upon which was a penciled request for 
a few moments’ private conversation with Lieutenant Sinclair. 

“Show him up,” said Tommy ; and as the door closed, “ Let him 
come in here, old chap. I'll get out for a bit.” And, taking his 
friend’s hand, he added: “ Keep up your end of the log; it’s all right, 
you know.” 

“ Never fear,” returned Shanks ; “I'll face the music.” 

The twins shook hands. Tommy descended to the parlors, and 
soon afterwards did penance by “holding” worsted for Miss Bang, 
who was engaged upon a thing she called an afghan. Some called it 
Penelope’s web. 

The interview between Mr. Mopus and Shanks was said by those 
ladies whose rooms were on the same floor to have been “ very quiet.” 
They omitted to explain how they knew this, but they “knew” such 
a lot of things, that the Mopus family found it convenient and merciful 
for themselves to leave the Pool that same day. 

The beach that afternoon was the scene of another interview, one 
which afforded entertainment and occupation for many eyes and 
tongues. The twins were in earnest conversation, frequently halting 
as if to emphasize their remarks, and it was observed that Shanks 
appeared to be resolved upon something which seemed to call forth 
much energetic remonstrance from Tommy. Miss Bang, who, like the 
rest, could not hear a word, was, in consequence, fairly bubbling with 
that kind of wrath which seems to boil best ’neath vestal flame, and 
alluded to the now absent Miss Mopus as a “ creature.” 

The gong sounded as the pair approached the house. Shanks went 
to his room,—didn’t want any tea; but Tommy, whose appetite was 
proof against everything but repletion, took his charmer in to table, 
where he nearly choked with rage and cold beef while the red satin 
female from the Pacific slope, her Miss Ekko, and his Ophelia made 
mincemeat of the departed Miss Mopus. 

Next morning when the little man arose, he found upon his table 
a letter from Shanks, containing another, and explaining that he had 
gone,—didn’t care to say good-by,—would soon meet him at Fort 
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, their station, and would he, when in New York, deliver the 
inclosed ? 

Poor Tommy burst out crying. “ He’s done it, then! He said he 
would. Poor, dear boy! What an ass! Confound those women !” 








IV. 










Ir was September, in New York. The Van Stumps had returned. 
Mr. Van Stump was in stocks,—couldn’t stay away any longer; his 
rosy spouse declared there was nothing to eat in the country,—she was 
nearly starved; and Daisy was eager to see “ Eyes,”—he would be in 
the city in September. 

She had not had a letter for a week ; but he was at the seaside,— 
yachting, perhaps; he would come himself, soon. Every ring at the 
door-bell made her heart throb; but he came not. 

One morning while at breakfast she saw in the Herald something 
that nearly stunned her. She looked again, doubting the evidence of 
her own eyes, to see announced the marriage of Lieutenant John Sin- 
clair, U. S. Army, to Isabella, daughter of Mark Mopus, of: She 
could read no more, but sat like a stone for a time, then rose and left 
the table, taking the newspaper with her to her own room. There, 
she locked the door, and tried to think. It was all over, then. Her 
dream had vanished ; she had thought herself so happy, and now 
But, stay,—it might not be her John Sinclair after all: it might be a 
trick,—a hoax. She had heard such things talked about. But then 
came the doubt, why had he not written? Why this? Why that? 
It seemed to her that until she knew that he had been false she must 
have faith in him. 

A ring at the door-bell ! 

It caused her heart to throb, but it was not the eager, expectant 
leap of yesterday. It was that of dread. 

A knock on her door. <A card: 


‘¢ Lieutenant Thomas Dobbs, 
U.S.A.” 




















































It was not “ Eyes” ; but it was his dear friend. She might learn from 
him. Yes, she would see him at once. And down the stairs, with the 
fatal newspaper in her hand, she slowly walked to meet poor little 
Tommy, who would have looked only less like a wraith than herself 
if he could have looked liked a wraith at all. 

Without waiting to offer any conventional remarks, Tommy, point- 
ing to the paper she carried, said,— 

“You have seen it, then? This, perhaps” (here he presented the : 
letter Shanks had confided to him), * will tell you all. I can’t.””. And 
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the tears stood in the little fellow’s round, honest eyes and trembled in 
his voice. 

She took it, but did not then break the seal. 

“¢ This will tell me all.’ All? What? Nay, do not speak, Mr. 
Dobbs ; I will read the letter.” 

She was very calm, although one hand played in a fitful way with 
a bell-button that hung from a chatelaine she wore. 

“Yes; read it, and let me say—you know—good-by. I couldn’t 
see you read it” (the tears were chasing one another down his cheeks), 
“ And so, Miss—Miss—Daisy,—he always called you that,—I’ll say— 
goo—good-by.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

Tommy went to his hotel, rushed to his room, and passed the day in 
a most miserable state, forgetting all about dinner and Miss Bang,— 
the last-named charmer having returned to town. 

She went to her room. There she broke the seal and read “ Eyes’s” 
truthful account of what had occurred at the Pool. His letter con- 
cluded with this : 

“ And now, my heart’s own darling,—let me call you so for the last 
time,—I shall never call any one else so dearly,—you know what I 
must do. Such terrible things have been said—you, dear, sweet, pure 
heart, can never guess what—about this poor girl, that I, knowing 
myself to be their cause, feel that there is but one thing left for me 
to do. God forgive me if it be wrong. But I feel that it will be 
only right. I shall keep the blue button, dear, unless you send mine 
back to me. We shall meet again some day, but not here. God bless 
you, and farewell!” 

Later, those who sought her found her lying in a faint upon the 
floor. 


Among those who rode into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
which, one bright morning in June, lay crouching in swart, abhorrent 
form, was no better soldier than Lieutenant John Sinclair, of the —th 
Cavalry, who, during the short halt which preceded the subsequent 
attack, crossed over to where little Tommy Dobbs, on a large and se- 
date horse, sat wondering what they were going to do next. 

“Chick, old fellow,” said Shanks, in his gentle way,—gentler now 
than of yore,—“ Chick, good-by!” And he held out his hand, which 
Tommy squeezed. 

“Eh? Oh, of course. Good-by, Shanks. What’s up now?” 

“Simply, Tommy, that I don’t think I shall get out of this affair. 
There’s going to be hot work.” 

“Oh, come now, old fellow! You mustn’t talk about not pulling 
through. It won’t be much of a row. These things never are, you - 
know. Blaze away all day; great waste of ammunition; Indians 
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suddenly disappear ; long accounts from ‘Our Special Correspondent’ ; 
everybody’s trousers worn out, and nobody hurt. That’s the style.” 
“Yes, I know; but this will be different, and I want you to take 
charge of this and return it to—— You know, Chick.” And he 
made as if he would take something from within the breast of the blue 
hunting-shirt he had on beneath his blouse. But at this moment the 
word was passed to mount, and Tommy, who was a little way off from 
his troop, dug spurs into his staid beast and cantered away, calling 


out,— 
“Can’t stop now, Shanks. It’s all right. See you to-night. Dine 


with us,—antelope and slapjacks !” 

And when the smoke had cleared away, among the mutilated, de- 
spoiled, and slain were said to be Shanks Sinclair and Chiquito Dobbs, 
but their corpses could not be recognized. 

And when Rain-in-the-Face rode insolently into the agency at 

, on the Upper Missouri, the wind that stirred the lappels of 
the cavalry officer’s blouse he wore (bloody, torn, and stained) ex- 
posed upon his tawny breast a blue satin button. 

Above a little iron cot within a cloistered room hangs a wreath of 
faded immortelles, within which in withered violets are the letters 
“ J. S.,” and from the wreath depends one silver button. 
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NIGHT ATTACKS: 


Part I.—Their Nature. Classification. Causes and Motives. Justi- 
fication. Preparation. 


THE study of fighting by night is, when embracing all connected with 
it, very extensive, for in addition to embodying most of the branches 
of the science of day battles, it has many others peculiar to itself. 

To bring the subject within manageable limits this paper will be 
strictly confined to such actions as have either commenced or finished 
in the dark, and points connected with ordinary fighting will only be 
touched on when it appears that they must be materially modified to 
meet the requirements of night attacks. 

In consequence of this* limitation the following nocturnal operations 
will not be considered : 

1, The taking up of a fresh position during darkness so as to sur- 
prise the enemy next day, as Frederick the Great did at Liegnitz, and 
Napoleon at Mantua. 

2. Night marches undertaken to turn positions or lines of defense, of 
which the campaigns of Marlborough afford such brilliant examples in 
our own military history. , 

3. Night marches made to gain time, or avoid pursuit, as Dumouriez’s 
before the battle of Valmy. 

4, Combats in the dark, which have simply been parts of great bat- 
tles and not distinct attacks of themselves. Such occurred at the cele- 
brated battle of Kadesia in 638, which joined all Western Persia to 
the empire of Islam, and at the well-known relief of Turin in 1706, 
by Prince Eugene. 

5. Battles prepared, but not begun before dawn, such as Inkerman, 
except a few of their incidents which illustrate points of night tactics. 

Such operations as those just mentioned are doubtless closely con- 
nected with the subject, but so is the whole question of outposts, etc., 
and in night warfare so much depends on small details that it is very 
necessary to draw the limits of its study as close as possible. 

1 Several recent events in our own military history have been omitted, as I 


have thought it more becoming not to bring into discussion operations conducted 
by my superior officers. 
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Night attacks have been incidents in the wars of all ages. A detailed 
account is given in the Old Testament of one made by Gideon on the 
Midianites and their allies. The Athenians under Demosthenes made 
an unsuccessful attempt on Syracuse. The great Hannibal defeated the 
consul Junius on one occasion by wearying out his troops by cavalry 
attacks all night. On Trajan’s column there is a scene supposed to 
represent the capture of a strong post by moonlight. And every one 
has heard of the attack by Gauls on the capitol, frustrated by the alarm 
given by the cackling of geese, which Napoleon referred to when he said, 
“The success of a coup de main depends entirely on luck, on a dog or 
a goose.” 

It is, however, in modern wars that we must seek for useful exam- 
ples. 

This kind of enterprise, having been very frequent in the last cen- 
tury, became rare, except in the case of sieges, during the Napoleonic 
period, but it is again beginning to be common and is now advocated by 
many writers. 

Clausewitz explains the decrease by the fact that the more active 
tactics of Napoleon rendered the knowledge of the enemy’s position diffi- 
cult to obtain and uncertain, and that the bivouacs then in use were less 
easily distinguished than the regular encampments of Frederick the 
Great’s time. A study of the examples of history appears to prove also 
that it is almost, if not quite, a necessity for the attack that the defense 
should have some well-defined object to hold, such as an intrenchment or 
village, where it is certain to make its stand, for if no resistance is met 
with, the assaulting columns will lose themselves in space as a boxer 
missing the aim of his blow loses his balance ; as the quickly moving 
masses of French troops seldom intrenched, this is another reason for 
the decrease. 

In Frederick’s time, too, most of the instances were the surprises of 
towns, which then played a much greater part in war than they did 
later on, and the chief object of all night attacks was to obtain the ad- 
vantages of surprise. The troops of Napoleon and those of his enemies 
contained too many veterans to be easily caught napping, and so it is 
only towards the end of the period, when his troops were young and un- 
formed, that we find this kind of attack much used. 

Nowadays, though the advantages of surprise are as great as ever, 
there is a much stronger reason for undertaking the risks of night fight- 
ing; viz., the deadly effect of modern firearms and the facilities for 
avoiding it afforded by the veil of darkness. At the same time, also, 
that the advantages of night attacks are becoming greater, their execu- 
tion is easier, for the same cause renders intrenchments necessary, while 
practice and progress should be able to simplify the combinations and 
mancuvres required. ' 
Before proceeding further in the general examination of the subject, 
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it may be as well to divide the various kinds of attacks into classes, and 
point out the leading peculiarities of each class, as the nature of an en- 
gagement varies with its object, locality, and surrounding circumstances. 
The division has been made as follows: 

Class (a). Attacks on intrenched positions. 

“ (6). Attacks on important points preliminary to a general 
action at dawn. 
(c). Attacks to recover important posts. 
(d). Attacks to capture important posts. 
(e). Attacks on posts or parties which in the daytime would 
receive support from others. 
(f). Attacks made by the weaker belligerent to extricate him- 
self from a dangerous position. 
(g). Attacks to effect the passage of an obstacle. 
(h). Attacks made in continuation of actions begun in the 
daytime. 
(i). Attacks made to cover a retreat. 
(j). Attacks made to harass the enemy. 
(k). Surprises of strong places. 
(2). Assaults on fortresses. 
(m). Sorties. 
(n). Actions arising from the chance meetings of troops. 

These classes may seem too numerous, and some examples doubt- 
less belong to more than one class, and some of the features of one 
class resemble those of another, but each has some peculiarity of its 
own, and the thorough subdivision will in the end tend to simplification. 

Class (a).—Attacks on intrenched positions,—#.e., such as have been 
whole actions in themselves and not parts of larger ones. 

The hope of gaining the advantages of surprise has generally had a 
considerable influence in causing these enterprises, and sometimes the 
object has been to save the time necessary for a regular siege, as in the 
cases of our storming the camp of Cornelis in Java? in 1811, and the 
attempt by the Prussians on the lines of Diippel* in 1864. The real 
aim, however, has been in most cases the avoidance of losses from the 
fire of the defense, when these have appeared likely to be severe in 
consequence of the ground in front of the position being open and cal- 
culated to give to the fire its full effect. Examples are to be found in 
the storming of the lines in front of Seringapatam‘ by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1792; the attack of the French at the battle of Alexandria,® 
1801; and the assault on Mount St. Nicholas,* in the Schipka Pass, in 
September, 1877. 

Class (b).—Attacks on important points preliminary to a general 
action at dawn have either been undertaken for the sake of surprise, 
? Thorn. 5 Crousse. *F. of M. Dirom. E.I.M.C, 

5 Walsh, Wilson, Thiers, etc. Grandin. 
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or because the possession of the point attacked has been absolutely 
necessary to the assailant for making his preparations for battle. 

The most celebrated of all night attacks, that in which Marshal 
Daun fell on Frederick the Great’s right flank at Hochkirch’ in 1758, 
is an example of the first object; the capture of the cemetery height 
south of Eylau, which Napoleon wanted to include in his line of battle 
in 1807, of the second. The surprise of the French outposts on the 
Heights of Abraham® in 1759 is another instance, but the actual fight- 
ing was insignificant. 

Frederick the Great, Clausewitz, and Marmont all recommend such 
an attack as the best, if not the only method of making a surprise 
with large forces, for these, fighting in the dark, are very liable to con- 
fusion, but the sudden onslaught on important spots just before dawn 
will produce confusion on the side of the defense, while the combina- 
tions of the attack will have daylight for their execution. Unless, 
however, the preparatory movements of the battle take place before 
dawn, a surprise on a large scale is wellnigh impossible. 

Class (c).—Attacks to recover important posts, lost by neglect, or 
the fortune of battle, during the preceding day, have been very fre- 
quent, and must be expected if the side which has lost them has not 
been thoroughly beaten. There have, indeed, been many failures, but 
in several cases, where the assailant has not obtained immediate success, 
the enemy has been prevented establishing himself securely and has 
been obliged to abandon the captured position next day. 

At first sight this class would seem to be much the same as the next, 
but it differs in one important particular, in that in this class of attack 
the assailant generally knows the ground better than the defender, 
which is a circumstance very favorable to the undertaking. 

Examples are afforded by the attempt of Charles XII. to dislodge 
the Danes, Prussians, and Saxons, under the Prince of Anhalt, from 
the island Riigen,’ opposite Stralsund, in 1715; and that of the Allies 
to recover the Chateau at Brienne in 1814; also by the recapture of 
the village of Servigny on the evening of the first day of the battle of 
Noisseville” in 1870; and of the post of Villa Evrard*' before Paris 
at the end of the same year. 

Class (d).— Attacks for the purpose of capturing important posts 
have been made at night either because the capture has been apparently 
indispensable, and delay would have given the defense time to improve 
its position and so have increased the price of success later on; or, be- 
cause an attack by daylight has been impossible. The capture of the 
passage of the Iser at Podol,' by the Prussians in 1866, is an example 
of the first; the attempt on Fort Bard” in 1800, of the second. 

‘Carlyle, Jomini, etc. _ * Pierron. °R.M.C. 
0G.0.A. 1G.0.A., Vinoy, Ducrot, ete. 1 P.O.A., Thival. 

13 Marmont. 
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Class (e).—Attacks on posts or parties, which in the daytime would 
receive support from others, are often the only possible method of at- 
taining the desired aim in consequence of the overwhelming strength 
of the support likely to be brought into action. Their advantages are 
increased in the present day by the power to maintain the position 
gained, given by the effect of modern firearms. The examples of this 
class are particularly interesting. Concerning the attack on the British 
post at Stony Point in 1779, Washington has left letters’ which form 
an almost complete set of rules for such enterprises. The surprise of 
Marmont’s corps by Bliicher’s troops in 1814 at Athies,”* two miles 
from Napoleon’s right, obliged the latter to withdraw from the battle 
of Laon. Again, the captures of the Russian outpost at Kizil Tepe” 
in Armenia, and of the Turkish position on the Green Hills before 
Plevna in 1877, are illustrations of the advantages now to be gained 
in compensation for the risks incurred; in the first, by the time the 
Russians had learnt what had happened and had collected sufficient 
forces to attack, the Turks were intrenched and day began to break, 
and all efforts to recover the lost post were then futile; in the second, 
the Russians were intrenched before daylight, though the troops cover- 
ing the working parties had to fight hard during the night. 

Class (f).—Attacks, made by the weaker belligerent to extricate 
himself from a dangerous position, depending entirely on surprise, 
are certainly operations best undertaken under the veil of darkness. 
In 1828, General Geismar, with five thousand Russians, was cut off by 
the Seraskier of Widdin, at the head of a force of twenty-six thousand 
men and thirty guns. After an indecisive action, the Turks rested for 
the night round the village of Bojeles-chti.* General Geismar, dividing 
his small force into eight columns, attacked his enemy the same night, 
completely routed him, and captured arms for ten thousand men, twenty- 
four standards, and four hundred and twenty-four wagons. The Turk- 
ish outpost duties were, of course, carried out with the carelessness char- 
acteristic of Oriental armies. During the war in America in 1813, 
a small British force, under Major-General Vincent, at Burlington 
Heights, was cut off by three thousand Americans, who encamped at 
Stony Creek,” seven miles from the British position. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Harvey, having reconnoitred the ground, advised a night attack ; 
General Vincent intrusted its execution to him, and at the head of the 
Forty-ninth Regiment, and five companies of the Eighth Regiment, in 
all seven hundred and four rank and file, he succeeded in putting the 
Americans to flight, his loss being twenty-three killed, one hundred 
and thirty-six wounded, and fifty-five missing. 

Class (g).—Attacks to effect the passage of an obstacle have been 
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made in the night generally to surprise the defense, while scattered 
along the line of the obstacle, but the avoidance of losses likely to be 
incurred during the time of passage has also been a consideration, and 
this latter object appears to have been particularly aimed at by Napo- 
leon when forcing the line of the Vkra, near Czarnowo,” in 1806. 
This example is particularly interesting, as both sides prepared for the 
nocturnal combat, and the manceuvres were carried on as if by day. 
Other instances are the well-known passages of rivers, such as that of 
the Rhine” by Moreau in 1796, of the Limat®* by Massena in 1799, and 
of the Danube™ by the Russians in 1877. These enterprises require 
long preparation and great secrecy, where surprise is the object, which 
are difficult conditions to fulfill. 

Class (h).—Attacks in the dark in continuation of actions begun in 
the daytime have been made,— 

1. Because it has been necessary to strike a blow without any delay ; 
such as the piercing of the French line at La Tuilerie by the Tenth Ger- 
man Corps, on the night of the second day of the battle of Le Mans,” 
in 1871, which obliged the whole of Chanzy’s army to retreat next day. 

2. To increase the result of a victory ; such as the attack at Etoges,* 
made by Marshal Marmont, on a body of Russians, after the battle of 
Vauchamp, in 1814. There can be no doubt that the results of a vic- 
tory may be greatly increased by a night attack, but such have not been 
frequent, because, as both Clausewitz and Marmont have pointed out, 
the large element of chance, always present with them, causes the victor 
to run the risk of losing the advantages already gained. Marshal Mar- 
mont also considers that the propinquity of the two forces is a condition 
absolutely necessary for success. 

3. Asa last forlorn hope of obtaining a victory ; such as the capture 
of the Turkish post at Gorni Dubniak” in 1877, after repeated failures 
during the daytime. 

The battle of Niagara Falls,” between American and British troops, 
in 1814, is another example which has an especially interesting feature, 
in that it was fought in the open without any defined position. In it 
the British, though they eventually remained masters of the field, suffered 
considerable loss by the fire of their own side, and by the One Hundred 
and Third Regiment, with some of the Sedentary Militia, and two field- 
pieces, wandering in the dark into the centre of the enemy’s army. The 
confusion was so great that some guns are said to have been unwit- 
tingly exchanged. 

Class (i).—Attacks made to cover a retreat have been frequent, but 
they are, as a rule, so mixed up with the other manceuvres of a battle, 
that they are difficult to separate from the whole, and seldom afford 
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any lesson particularly applicable to fighting by night. Two examples 
may be noticed, the attack of Sacken’s Prussian corps on Marshal Ney, 
who had taken up a position at the village of Schmoditten, which com- 
manded the Allies’ line of retreat from Eylau, in 1807, and the attack 
made by Napoleon with the Young Guard to protect his retreat at 
La Rothiére in 1814, at which Sacken also assisted, but this time on 
the victorious side. 

Class (j).—Attacks made to harass the enemy may be of two dis- 
tinct kinds,— 

1. Descents on parts of cantonments or on positions of a more or 
less stationary character. 

2. Attacks made with small bodies in order to deprive the enemy of | 
rest, or to produce confusion in his ranks,—i.e., to fatigue, harass, and 
demoralize his troops. 

The first kind do not differ much from any other night combats 
except in being, as a rule, executed with small bodies of troops. In- 
stances worthy of study exist in the descent on a Spanish outpost 
position at Villa Velha,” on the Tagus, by British and Portuguese 
troops under Colonel Burgoyne in 1762; in the surprise of a French 
post at Morsheim™ in 1794 by Bliicher (then a general of hussars); 
and in one on Prussian cantonments at Assendrup™ by Danes in 1864, 
which last is very fully described with some valuable criticisms by 
Lieutenant-Colonel v. Boguslawski in his book on minor operations. 

The second kind differ from. all other night operations in that noise, 
and therefore firing, are essential on the part of the attack, whereas in 
all others silence must be maintained as long as possible, and, curiously, 
is most necessary in attack, belonging to the first subdivision of this 
class. The advantages to be gained by this form of warfare have 
been often pointed out, and have been vividly brought to my notice, 
by letters General Sir James Fitzmayer, R.A., has kindly written to 
me concerning his Crimean experiences. An illustration is afforded 
by the battle of Hochkirch in 1758. At this the Prussian army paid 
no attention to the firing accompanying the commencement of the Aus- 
trian onslaught, as it was supposed to be one of the raids the light 
irregular horsemen of Hungary were in the habit of making nightly. 
On the other hand, however, as Captain Bourelly of the French staff 
has observed, feints of this sort when repeated too often can provoke 
on the part of the enemy an increase of vigilance awkward for a real 
attack. 

These combats are the most frequent of all nocturnal enterprises, 
but those belonging to the second subdivision cannot very well be 
illustrated, as they are generally too insignificant in their result to re- 
ceive a detailed account, without which the study of them is not of 
much use. ; 
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Class (k).—Surprises of strong places, or attempts to execute them, 
have been of common occurrence in all wars, especially in those of the 

end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, and 

many examples will be found in the memoirs of the Marquess de Feu- 

quiéres. 

The reasons for their having been undertaken have been various, 
but among them the following may be taken perhaps as the most 
common : 

1. The circumstances being favorable either through the attack 
having partisans within the place or the garrison being weak, ete. 
The most celebrated example is the attempt on Cremona” made by 
Prince Eugene in 1702, which is interesting to us, as it is believed that 
the two regiments who stood firm and offered the first resistance to his 
victorious advance, though their commanding officers fell at the very 
commencement of the fight, were Irish ones in the service of France. 
In this case there were friends within the walls who arranged for men 
to be admitted during the preceding day to open the gates, and the look- 
out on the part of the garrison was exceedingly defective. 

Another well-known instance is the capture of Prague* in 1741, 
in which Maurice de Saxe had the largest share. Here the garrison 
was too weak for the extent of the walls. This case also is an example 
of the next reason for attempting a surprise, viz. : 

2. To anticipate the arrival of reinforcements for the garrison ; for 
the Austrians under the Duke of Loraine, the husband of Maria The- 
resa, were hastening up, having been set free by a secret understanding 
with Frederick the Great. 

3. To hasten the end of an investment. An example of this is the 
attempt by the French on Trichinopoly* in 1753, which failed chiefly 
in consequence of the ignorance of the attack of the ground inside the 

works. Some of the assailants fell into a pit, and their muskets going 
off alarmed the garrison. 

4, In consequence of the want of time or means for conducting a 
siege or investment. Thus when Sir John Keane arrived before Ghuz- 
nee®* in 1839 the place was found to be stronger than expected; the 
army, however, had no battering train, and was running short of sup- 
plies. A coup de main was the only way out of the difficulty. The 
attempt was successful. Another well-known instance is our disastrous 
repulse at Bergen-op-Zoom™ in 1814. An example of an attempt and 
failure on a large scale occurred in 1877, when the Russians attacked 
the city of Erzeroum®™ in consequence of the season preventing any 
siege operations being practicable. The failure was in this case due to 
defective arrangements and ignorance of the ground. 

5. Because the possession of the post has been of importance, and 
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the carrying of it without surprise and the cover of night has promised 
very heavy loss. The Prussians almost succeeded in capturing the for- 
tress of Bitche* in 1793, and probably would have done so if their 
ladders had not been too short. The British troops captured the im- 
portant fort of Niagara® in America in 1813: entering the gates, which 
were opened for the relieving of the outposts. 

Enterprises of this class have often been successful, but Wellington, 
and also Marshal Marmont, considered they should not be so if the 
morale of the garrison be good. The former, writing of the attempt 
on Bergen-op-Zoom, says, “Sir Thomas Graham is very unfortunate. 
However, night attacks upon good troops are seldom successful.” 

Class (/).—Assaults on fortresses, after a certain amount of siege 
operations, afford more examples of nocturnal fighting on a large scale 
than any other class of combats. 

The reason for this is to be found in the conditions of this kind of 
warfare, which give both sides time and opportunities for thoroughly 
“Jearning the ground,” and of obtaining precise information on all 
points connected with the enemy, and at the same time make attacks by 
daylight particularly costly on account of the previous preparation of 
the defenses and field of fire. The assault of Bender“ by the Russians 
in 1770, and those of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz“ in 1812, are well- 
known instances. Wellington’s orders for the last two must always 
serve as examples, and a study of the details of execution is very in- 
structive, showing how very small are the incidents on which depend 
success or failure. 

In our own day has occurred the brilliant feat of arms which, in a 
few hours, delivered Kars® with its garrison of twenty-three thousand 
men protected by twelve forts into the hands of a Russian army whose 
infantry only exceeded that of the defense by seven thousand men. 
This, by the enthusiastic advocates of night attacks, may perhaps be 
compared to the long, weary investment of. Plevna with its many re- 
pulses, but it should be remembered that in the last case the garrison 
was a large field army actively led, which would have had more chance 
of surprising and defeating the attack after its first onslaught than the 
latter could ever have had on its side to start with. It may, however, 
be safely said that no attack on Kars by day could have succeeded with- 
out a much greater loss. 

Class (m).—Sorties have naturally been more frequent even than 
assaults, but in most cases it is difficult to discover their particular 
object, and so to decide whether they have been successful or not. 
Those made from Gibraltar® in 1781, and from Bayonne“ in 1814, 
afford instances of the employment of large forces at night, and on a 
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smaller scale those at Pondicherry in 1760, and Toulon“® in 1793, are 
very interesting. 

Class (n).—Actions arising from the chance meeting of troops in 
the night have been placed last, because they generally occur between 
insignificant parties, are seldom recorded in detail, and can by their 
nature be subjected to no rules. In 1863 a cavalry combat took place 
near Spottsylvania between the Sixth New York Cavalry and Fitz- 
Hugh Lee’s Confederate brigade under General Stuart ; the Federals suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and after the first onset there was much confusion 
among the Confederates, as their regiments charged each other. 

When the bodies concerned have been of any size, the object of 
both adversaries has been to break off the engagement as quickly as 
possible to await daylight. Sucli instances are to be found in the en- 
counter of British and American troops before the battle of Camden in 
1780, and one between the armies of Suwarrow and Macdonald during 
their struggle on the Trebbia in 1799. 

All the most eminent commanders and military writers, who have 
expressed their views on the subject, have recognized that the chief 
characteristic of night fighting is the tremendous ré/e in it played by 
chance, and while admitting the possibility of great results, have re- 
garded it with disfavor, and have considered success to be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. The opinions of Napoleon and Wellington, as 
expressed concisely, have been already quoted. Frederick the Great 
said in his instructions to his generals, ‘For my own part, I am de- 
termined never to attack by night, on account of the confusion which 
darkness necessarily occasions, and because the major part of the soldiery 
require the eye of their officers and the fear of punishment to induce 
them to do their duty.” 

Military science, after exposing the greatness of the risks of these 
enterprises, will require a complete justification for running them. This 
justification is to be sought in— 

I. Necessity. 

II. The probability of success, or in the fact that ; 

III. The value of the advantages to be gained far outweighs the 
risk incurred. 

I. Necessity, of course, exists in all the cases where the adversary is 
immeasurably superior in numbers, and there are no means of avoiding 
a conflict. 

Frederick the Great* said of the attack made by Charles XII. on 
the Prince of Anhalt at Riigen, in 1715, “The King of Sweden had 
reason for so doing, as daylight would have discovered the weakness of 
his army. He came with four thousand men to attack five times the 
number, and of course was defeated.” The affair of Bojeles-chti* in 
1828 rather weakens the “ of course.” 
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Necessity, also as a matter of course, justifies attacks made to protect 
retreats. It may also form part of the justification of many other classes 
of night combats, through the undesirability of delay, or the greatness of 
the probable loss in daylight ; but in these cases, if failure ensues, other 
conditions are required to make the plea complete. 

II. The probability of success. This depends on whether the circum- 
stances are favorable or unfavorable, and a decision on this point in- 
volves many considerations, whose relative values are almost always 
different in each individual case. 

Among the favorable circumstances the following may be noted: 

I. That the discipline and morale of the attacking troops are good. 
This is next to a necessity, for all attacks must be preceded by marches, 
and, as Sir Archibald Alison told tlie Highland Brigade in Egypt in 
his farewell address, nothing is so severe a test of discipline as a night 
march. One would have thought that if troops were ever disciplined 
those of Frederick the Great were, but, as before noted, it was his dis- 
trust of their qualities in this respect that he gave as one of his princi- 
pal reasons for never undertaking a nocturnal combat. 

The confusion, too, always produced by darkness, and the difficulty 
of supervision by the leaders, and of directing combined movements, 
will invariably cause the fighting to assume an individual character, 
which demands a high morale. The qualities requisite for this style of 
combat belong in different degrees to different nations. 

2. That the discipline and morale of the enemy’s troops are bad. 
The effect of a night alarm on bad troops is sometimes so great that it 
may almost be a full justification for the undertaking. 

At Le Mans,* in 1871, when the Germans had pierced the line at La 
Tuilerie, no efforts of the French generals could induce their half-formed 
and badly-armed, clothed, and fed regiments to close with the victors. 
Of the effect of the Saxon attempt to recover Villa Evrard before Paris 
in 1870, which was not an immediate success, General Vinoy has writ- 
ten: “The night alarm had caused, at a considerable distance from the 
locality, a regular panic among the marching battalions of the National 
Guard, which were in reserve in the villages of Fontenoy-sous-Bois, 
Neuilly-sous-Bois, Neuilly, Plaisance, and Rosny. Although they were 
separated from the enemy by the village of Neuilly-sur-Marne, protected 
by the battalions of Gendarmerie, and covered by the plateau of Avron, 
a large number of National Guards were terrified at the simple appre- 
hension of danger; the idea of an attack, as yet impossible, which 
might reach it, caused the Two Hundredth Battalion of the National 
Guard to fly first to Fort Rosny, then to the glacis of the enceinte, and 
lastly into Montmartre itself. Other battalions manifested like symp- 
toms of discouragement and fear, and part of their men dispersed in all 
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3. That the adversary’s outpost system is defective, or its duties are 
badly carried out. This appears an essential condition for a surprise 
on a large scale, and is a fault characteristic of certain nations and com- 
manders. 

At Athies, Marmont allowed his young troops to spread in search of 
food and shelter on the cold March evening after their long march. 
His guards were inadequate or wanting, and, in consequence, Bliicher 
fell on his detached force with foot and horse, capturing over two thou- 
sand prisoners and forty-five guns, and gaining a superiority which com- 
pelled Marmont’s great master to retire from the field as soon as he 
received news of the disaster. 

At Cremona, Trichinopoly, Hochkirch, Stony Creek, Bojeles-chti, 
Assendrup, Kars, in great and in small affairs, this defective lookout 
has been the first cause of the assailant’s success. 

4. Any other carelessness or laxness on the part of the defense. 

At Cremona,” in 1702, a number of Prince Eugene’s soldiers suc- 
ceeded in passing into the town during the preceding day disguised as 
peasants, and no sentries were found on the walls. At Prague,” in 1741, 
Maurice de Saxe and M. de Chevert, by a personal reconnoissance just 
before the assault, discovered a heap of manure and rubbish against the 
escarp wall, by which the column mounted. At Fort Niagara,” in 1813, 
the Americans left the gates open while the outposts were relieved, and 
the British having captured most of these, entered with the fugitives. 
At Gliuznee,® in 1839, the Afghans, though they lighted the top of the 
walls, left the foot in darkness, and so the engineers blowing in the 
gateway escaped detection. 

5. Proximity of the enemy, inasmuch as it lessens the risk of con- 
fusion and wandering on the part of the columns of the attack during 
the preceding advance, and causes the defense to have little time for its 
preparations. Marshal Marmont regarded it as a condition essential 
for success, but there are several instances of night attacks having been 
made successfully after considerable marches. 

At Seringapatam,™ in 1792, Lord Cornwallis, with over eight thou- 
sand men, had four or five miles to cover before reaching Tippoo Sul- 
tan’s position. At Stony Creek,” in 1813, the small party of British 
troops had a march of seven miles; and at Fort Niagara,® the same 
year, the force had to cross the river in the dark three miles above its 
destination. 

6. The state of the atmosphere, which should be dark and rainy or 
foggy when the expedition is on a small scale, and surprise is the object, 
but clear and moonlight when large bodies have to be employed, and 
the chief reason for choosing night for the enterprise is the avoidance 
of loss by fire. 
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Writing to Brigadier-General Wayne, concerning his projected at- 
tack on Stony Point” with a small force in 1779, Washington said, 
“A dark night, and even a rainy one, if you can find the way, will 
contribute to your success.” The brilliant victory at Kars and the 
miserable failure at Erzeroum in 1877 are examples of large enterprises 
undertaken, the one on a moonlight, the other on a dark night. 

At Skobeleff’s attacks on the Green Hills® before Plevna in 1877, 
a thick fog enabled the concentration of the detachments to be carried 
out in perfect secrecy. 

7. Concealment being afforded for the preliminary movements and 
advance by the features of the ground or by woods, inclosures, ete. 

At the capture of the village of Danjoutin® by the Germans during 
the siege of Belfort in 1871 a fold of ground and woods concealed the 
attack almost until the final rush. At Hochkirch, 1758; the passage 
of the Limat, 1799 ; Marmont’s successful enterprise at Etoges in 1814; 
and at the descent of the Danes on the cantonments at Assendrup in 
1864, woods favored the undertaking. 

8. In his comments on the affair of Assendrup, Lieutenant-Colonel 
v. Boguslawski has pointed out what a favorable circumstance it is if 
the natives of the country are friendly, as it diminishes one of the 
greatest dangers,—that of information reaching the enemy enabling him 
to surprise the attack instead of being surprised himself. 

In addition to the above-mentioned circumstances, favorable to all . 
night attacks, the three following have great influence in thosé made 
on “ localities” : 

9. The existence of a body of friendly-disposed inhabitants, or the 
possession of some small part of the place. 

Thus, at Cremona, in 1702, a friendly priest hid no less than six 
hundred of Prince Eugene’s men in his chapel and the cellar of his 
house; and when the French took the village of Servigny late in the 
evening of the first day of the battle of Noisseville in 1870, Lieuten- 
ant Lauterbach concealed his company in a small vineyard at the north- 
west side of the village, and having waited patiently until the German 
counter-attack was made in force, overwhelmed the nearest French 
troops with a vigorous file-fire on their right flank, which materially 
assisted the recovery of the post. 

10. Any imperfection in the works of the defense, such as bad re- 
pair, the possibility of -escalde, or the absence of flanking fire. 

At Cremona there were no grills over the openings through which 
the surface drains communicated with the ditch. At Zierenberg,” in 
1760, there was more than one gap in the wall. At Kars the forts 
were not secure against escalade and had no flanking defenses. 

11. The strength of the garrison being too small for the extent of 
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This played an important part in the taking of Prague in 1741, 
and of Schweidnitz® in 1761 ; and formed the chief ground for expect- 
ing success in our attempt on Bergen-op-Zoom in 1814. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that circumstances which are the 
opposite to those just enumerated are to be regarded as unfavorable, 
and that sometimes the simple absence of them must be so likewise, 
but one—the want of discipline or of a good spirit in the attacking 
troops—deserves notice for three reasons: 1, desertion is generally of 
common occurrence in an army with this defect, and consequently 
secrecy is difficult to obtain ; 2, from the nature of things the effect of 
a surprise must always be greater on the assailants than on the defenders, 
and bad troops cannot be expected to withstand it; 3, such troops re- 
quire close supervision by their officers, which is impossible in the 
dark.” 

Generally speaking, favorable circumstances are such as assist in 
the execution of the prepared plans, the effecting of a surprise, and the 
production of confusion in the ranks of the defense; and unfavorable 
circumstances those that hinder the attainment of these aims. It is 
difficult to particularize further, but the following are some of the 
causes that have most frequently led, or nearly led, to failure: 

1. Losing the way during the advance, and want of knowledge of 
the ground or locality. 

In 1799, Wellington (then Colonel Wellesley) lost his way in 
making an attack on an outpost before Seringapatam. At the battle 
of Alexandria® the left column of the French left wing bore too much 
to the right, and in putting it straight again General Lanusse was 
mortally wounded ; his fall caused the attack to slacken, and the first 
light of day gave the British a chance of firing with success. At 
Erzeroum,* out of four attacking columns only half of one reached its 
proper position. 

2. Mistakes concerning the destination of a column, or the point of 
attack. 

_In M. de Lally’s sortie from Pondicherry in- 1760, the left column 
was to halt at certain villages and await the signal for the simultaneous 
attack of three more, when it was to fall on the rear of the right flank 
of Colonel Coote’s camp, which would have been at a short distance 
from the halting-place. By some unexplained mistake it halted one 
mile short of its destination, and, when the signal was given, had not 
time to reach its proper place before the other columns were beaten. 
At Seringapatam, in 1792, Lord Cornwallis’s right column attacked the 
strong Mosque redoubt it ought to have left on its right. This mis- 
take entailed terrible loss and prevented the column co-operating with 
the others. At Badajoz, again, the Light and Fourth Divisions, mov- 
ing against the main breach, mistook an unfinished ravelin for it, and 
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mounting into it got mixed; they suffered terribly from the French 
fire and lost all cohesion. The mistake was rectified as far as possible, 
but with the shaken troops the assault was unsuccessful, though Napier’s 
vivid account will ever be a monument to those who fell in the 
desperate struggle. 

3. The presence of unknown obstacles or defenses. 

At Riigen, Charles XII. hastened to attack the Prince of Anhalt 
before the latter could establish himself in the island, but he, knowing 
his adversary’s character, surrounded his camp with a ditch and 
chevaux-de-frise. Charles arrived without any noise, but the Swedes 
speaking to one another while removing the chevaux-de-frise alarmed 
the camp, and the consequence was their severe defeat. At Trichi- 
nopoly, 1753, some of the assailants fell into a pit, and their muskets 
going off alarmed the garrison. During the French sortie from 
Bayonne in 1814 a detachment of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, under 
Captain Forest, were able to prevent the complete capture of the vil- 
lage of St. Etienne by holding a house, rendered defensible by some 
ready expedients. In an account of the attempt by the Afghans, in 
1842; on Kandahar,® after describing the measures taken to repulse 
the fierce onslaught, the following occurs: “ But more serviceable even 
than these movements was one which opposed a solid obstacle to the 
entrance of the besieging multitude. From the commissariat godowns 
a number of grain-bags were brought down and piled up at the burn- 
ing gate. About nine o’clock the gate fell outwards, and then a party 
of Ghazies climbed the lofty barricade of grain-bags as men weary of 
their lives, then fell dead and desperately wounded beneath the heavy 
fire of our musketry. Spirited was the attack; spirited the defense. 
The fate of Kandahar seemed to tremble in the balance. For three 
hours the Ghazies renewed, at intervals, the assault upon the gateway ; 
but they could not make good their entrance to the city, and at mid- 
night drew off in despair.” 

4. Uncertainty as to the position of the other side. 

The incident of a large party of British troops wandering in the 
dark into the middle of the American force at the battle of Niagara 
Falls has already been mentioned. An attack on Turkish posts at 
Berdek® in 1877 nearly came to grief from this cause. This last 
example is the one selected by Captain Roodzinsky to illustrate points 
in the offensive tactics of night fighting in his valuable pamphlet on 
“ Marching and Fighting by Night,” published at the Staff Printing 
Office of the Wilna military district in 1881. 

5. Want of energy, or stupidity of individuals taking part in the 
enterprise. 

At Mantua,” in 1793, a coup de main was attempted on an out- 
work ; three hundred men were dressed up in the uniform of one of 
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the regiments of the garrison and were to pretend to be driven in by a 
French attack, and so gain admittance into the work. The command 
was given to an Italian who had once served in the Austrian army, 
and had deserted. He, not much relishing the chance of being taken 
prisoner and hung, took so much time about the preliminary sham 
battle, that the Austrians were not deceived. At the storming of 
Ghuznee, the retreat having been sounded in consequence of its being 
thought that the gate was not blown in, Durand, of the Engineers, 
who knew that it was, and that every moment was precious, asked an 
infantry officer to let his bugler correct the mistake, but the latter 
would not take the responsibility or allow Durand to do so, and in- 
sisted on higher authority being obtained, causing a delay which might 
have been fatal. 

6. The most frequent cause, however, of the assailants being 
defeated or checked has been the alertness, good behavior, and skillful 
leading of the troops for the defense. Cremona, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Diippel,® Cuddalore,® and numberless other affairs are all examples of 
this. 

Marshal Marmont, in his book “ De |’Esprit des Institutions Mili- 
taires,” says of the surprises of strong places: ‘ But it is necessary to 
bear well in mind that, even with the most favorable elements, it is 
still possible to fail, if the garrison thus surprised is animated with a 
good spirit, if the soldiers are endowed with an energy which hinders 
them from calculating at the first moment the disproportion of their 
strength and the danger, and causes them to think only of defending, 
and in no way of saving themselves. Then each soldier fights where 
he stands, the smallest parties take post in all directions,—at the door 
of a house, at the corner of a street, behind a vehicle; they thus un- 
expectedly disarrange the combinations of the enemy by suspending 
the advance of the foremost troops. Here there is a first chance of 
safety for the place. Then the chances increase with every moment; 
other troops form in imitation of the first, and soon the garrison, being 
all a-foot and freed from that powerful moral effect which the unfore- 
seen always produces, acts in combination, and comes victoriously out 
of a struggle in which at first it seemed that it must succumb. In 
such circumstances the soldiers who are by chance first placed in the 
presence of the enemy should have no thought but for the safety of 
their comrades, and of the glory which always accompanies a grand 
act of devotion.” 

In addition to the above, there are the same causes which lead to 
disaster in the daytime,—such as the fall of leaders, sudden reasonless 
panic among the troops of the attack,—whose effects are increased by 
the confusion produced by darkness. 

III. The third condition on which a night attack may be justified, 
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viz., that the advantages to be gained far outweigh the risks incurred 
in its execution, cannot, except in one instance, be analyzed without an 
answer to the question, What are the advantages of night attacks? 

The one case excepted is when the force risked is very small com- 
pared to the whole, and circumstances render it impossible, or very 
unlikely, that the demoralization of failure will spread to the troops 
not actually engaged. The completeness of this justification is so self- 
evident as to require no proofs, though there are ample to be found in 
military history. 

It appears that the advantages that are to be gained by, #.e., the 
motives, viewed as distinct from the causes, for attacking by night 
instead of by day may be divided under three heads, which in an 
ascending scale of importance at the present day are,— 

1. Gain of time. 

2. Surprise. 

3. Avoidance or diminution of loss. 

1. The gain of time results from various causes. It is very clear, 
if works of approach are rendered unnecessary in consequence of a suc- 
cessful assault. 

If a position necessary for the preliminary arrangements of a battle 
is seized during the previous night, it is likely to save much time 
on the actual day ; as, for example, the taking of the cemetery hill at 
Eylau in 1807. 

The side attacked being unable to estimate the amount of force em- 
ployed compared to its adversaries’ available strength, but impressed by 
the energy displayed in continuing or commencing an action in the 
night, may be induced to suspend its movement, and so be anticipated 
at the common goal or obliged to accept battle. The energy of General 
v. Werder’s fight at Villersexel” in 1870, continued long into the night, 
caused Bourbaki to suspend his advance for a short time, and, in conse- 
quence, the Germans reached the line of the Lisaine before him. In 
1878 a small body of Russians, consisting of six battalions, two regi- 
ments of dragoons, and two horse artillery guns, by a bold night attack 
on the Turks in the village of Karagach,” stopped the retreat from 
Philippopolis, and gained time for the rest of the Russian army to arrive. 
The result was the battle of the 17th of January, which finally drove 
the Turks in disordered masses into the Rhodope Mountains. 

A position will take less time to recover immediately after its loss 
than when the enemy has established himself in it. 

Time is also gained in the actual combat, for all the preliminary 
stages, now so long, are entirely eliminated, and the final rush is reached 
at once. 

The gain of time is of course the motive for all attacks made to 
cover a retreat. 
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2. Surprise. This formerly was the principal aim of all enterprises 
undertaken at night. Clausewitz begins his chapter on them thus: 
“Fundamentally, every night attack is only a more vehement form of 
surprise,” and continues throughout with this view of them in his mind. 

The advantages, too obvious and too well known to require any 
enumeration, of a successful surprise always heighten the morale of the 
side achieving it, and produce a demoralization on the other, which 
may have scarcely any limits. ‘The more an attack resembles a sur- 
prise, the more sure can one be of success.” 

This motive will still be present in every night attack ; for even in 
those prepared for by both sides, such as the passage of the Vkra in 
1807, there must exist opportunities for stratagem and deception, and 
partial surprises ; but day by day, as firearms are improved, the third 
motive outdistances the others more and more. 

3. The avoidance or diminution of loss is attained by fighting at 
night in more ways than one. The movements and numbers of the 
attack being concealed, the defense cannot deploy all its strength against 
it. The blows and combinations of the defense may be paralyzed by 
the demoralization produced by surprise and the confusion due to dark- 
ness. The desired position may be gained before the defenders’ sup- 
ports can arrive. When attacks are made to recover a post immediately 
after it has changed hands, the defense probably has not had time to 
examine and develop the whole of its resources. 

The principal cause, however, that losses have been less by night 
than by day, is that the accuracy of all sorts of fire is destroyed by 
the want of sufficient light to aim by, especially with regard to giving 
the proper amount of elevation. This effect, which is felt on moonlight 
as well as on dark nights, has increased in importance as the weapons 
have become more accurate, but at the same time have required more 
delicate manipulation. Now, however, it is being diminished by the 
flatter trajectory of the projectiles, which renders any adjustment of the 
sights unnecessary for effective ranges, and also by the increased rapid- 
ity of firing, which makes it possible to launch a perfect storm of lead 
over all the field of fire. 

Under these circumstances it would seem that the avoidance of loss 
will have to be sought in the future chiefly in the shortness of the com- 
bat, and so surprise will again increase in importance, though it will 
be a means to the end, and not the chief motive for fighting by night. 

The losses incurred in the present day in attacking positions held by 
well-armed troops are so great that to avoid, or lessen, them may well 
be a complete justification for running all the risks attending operations 
carried on in the obscurity of night, if these risks have been properly 
considered and provided against. History, however, affords so many 
examples of the danger incurred that no motive can be a valid excuse 
if failure results from neglect of its lessons. 
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Night attacks having for the sake of clearness been divided into 
classes according to their various characteristic features, and their aim 
and the grounds on which they can be justified having been examined, 
the subject can now be considered in its relation with the attack and 
the defense. 

Preliminaries of the Attack—When an attack by night is contem- 
plated, the first to be done is to gain every possible information concern- 
ing the enemy, and the ground must be thoroughly learnt. This must 
be accomplished by using all the sources of information available, but it 
must be borne in mind that “what the assailant knows of the defensive 
previous to a night attack is seldom or never sufficient to supply the 
want of direct observation.” It is only the imperative necessity of 
maintaining complete secrecy or of acting without any delay that can 
justify a night attack being undertaken without a previous reconnois- 
sance made either by the commander in person or by trusted officers. 

This may be a strong statement, but it has a strong foundation. 

Frederick the Great in his instructions to his generals says, “ The 
nature of the country and the position of the enemy should be per- 
fectly well understood prior to the formation of any plan... . Be 
particularly careful to conceal your design, for secrecy is the soul of all 
enterprises.” 

The Duke of Wellington, after miscarriage of the enterprise led by 
him before Seringapatam in 1799, wrote to Lord Mornington,— 

“T have come to the determination, when in my power, never to 
suffer an attack to be made by night upon an enemy who is prepared 
and strongly posted, and whose posts have not been reconnoitred by 
daylight.” 

If the commander Cannot make the reconnoissances himself, as did 
Lord Cornwallis at Seringapatam, 1792, Napoleon on the Vkra, the 
leader of the attack should do so, as in the cases of Maurice de Saxe 
at Prague, Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey at Stony Creek in 1813, and 
Captain Manstein at the capture of the village of Danjoutin before 
Belfort in 1871. If this is not possible, the officer who has had most 
opportunities for gaining information and knowledge of the ground 
should at least be consulted. Washington, writing finally to Brigadier- 
General Wayne about the descent on the British post at Stony Point” 
in 1779, said, “ You are at liberty to choose between the different plans 
on which we have conversed. But as it is important to have every in- 
formation we can procure, if you could manage in the mean time to see 
Major Lee, it may be useful. He has been so long near the spot, and 
has taken so much pains to inform himself critically concerning the 
post, that I imagine he may be able to make you acquainted with some 
further details. Your interview must be managed with caution, or it 
may excite suspicion.” 

7 Upham. 
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As secrecy is so important, for surprise is ever advantageous, it is 
clear that the reconnoitring party should be as small as possible, but if 
no officers with a perfect knowledge of the locality are available as 
guides, a certain number of properly qualified ones should be included, 
who may either guide the columns themselves or act as checks on the 
natives employed for this purpose. Such a check is necessary, as the 
natives, even if faithful, are, as a rule, unaccustomed to military move- 
ments, and are liable to become confused. 

No reconnoissance at a distance will suffice. 

Washington, in the letters already referred to, says, “ The three ap- 
proaches here spoken of should be well reconnoitred beforehand, and 
by persons of observation. Single men in the night will be more likely 
to ascertain facts than the best glasses in the day.” Our modern tele- 
scope-makers would probably claim to have improved on the glasses of 
last century, but the attempt of the Russians on Erzeroum in 1877 is 
an example that the maxim still holds good. Here, according to Major- 
General Ziekoff’s account, “all the commanders of columns and detach- 
ments took part in a reconnoissance on the 27th October (8th November). 
During this the routes laid down for the columns appeared so clear from 
a height within musketry range of the town that it was considered im- 
possible for them to lose the way. .. . 

“The same afternoon Colonel Voinoff, Acting Chief of the Staff 
to No. 1 Column, from a point within cannon-shot of Top-dagh, ex- 
plained to Colonel Prince Amiradjiboff and all the officers of the Baku 
and Elizabethpol Regiments all the details, and pointed out to them 
the positions of the various fortifications and buildings.” 

General Ziekoff goes on to say,— 

“ Tt was soon to be proved that this knowledge of the ground gained 
by means of a bird’s-eye view with a viva voce explanation was quite a 
different thing to that gained by experience and habit, by the help of 
which a man can sometimes, as it were by instinct, find his way in com- 
plete darkness.” 

The officers intended to act as guides should be, as said above, prop- 
erly qualified, and in addition to the usual qualifications for recon- 
noitring duties should have one only to be obtained by practice; it has 
been defined by Captain Roodzinsky to be the faculty of recognizing 
during darkness objects, noted in the daytime, by their profiles against 
the sky-line. 

When it is impossible to make a reconnoissance without the risk of 
the design being discovered and complete secrecy is necessary, agents 
and spies have to be used, but, even if their fidelity is unquestionable, 
the importance of full and accurate information is such that every 
means should be employed to verify their statements. If use is made 
of deserters or of natives whose fidelity is doubtful, it is necessary to, 
regard their information with the greatest suspicion unless very strongly 
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corroborated, for as the assailant must principally base his plans on the 
supposed dispositions of the defender, they will be completely disar- 
ranged if his supposition has been made on false grounds. 

It is by no means intended that such information should never be 
used, for history affords many examples of successful night attacks 
which have either been founded on the knowledge gained from such 
sources or have been materially assisted in their execution by deserters, 

Thus at Stralsund” in 1715, a Swede fell off the ramparts into an 
arm of the sea, which, to his astonishment, turned out to be very shal- 
low. He immediately deserted, and the result was that the besiegers 
captured the outer line of defense, and very nearly entered the town. At 
Prague, 1741, Ghuznee, 1839, Kandahar, 1842, and many other places 
the information of deserters proved of great value; and in the attack 
made by our troops on the intrenched camp at Cornelis, Java, in 1814, 
where a reconnoissance was impossible, a deserter, who had marked the 
path in anticipation, acted as guide to the principal column. 

Secrecy is, as a rule, so important that it cannot be too much in- 
sisted on. Its observance may be said to have been one of the princi- 
pal causes of success in most cases, and there are numberless examples 
of disaster resulting from its non-observance. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say that the plan of attaining it which has proved most successful 
has been to communicate the intention of making the enterprise to as 
few persons as possible, but it will not be out of place to quote one in- 
stance illustrating the care that should be exercised in the choice of the 
persons chosen for the confidence. At Ghuznee, 1839, the intention to 
attempt a coup de main was communicated to the Political Envoy, 
“ who, ignorant or heedless of the possible consequences, permitted the 
matter to become generally known in the Shah’s (our protégé’s) camp, 
from whence it spread to the place, and caused the garrison to be all 
night on the alert.” 

This was the night before the actual assault. The account is taken 
from Sir Henry Durand’s “ First Afghan War.” 

The difficulty of maintaining secrecy, of course, increases when ex- 
tensive preparations have to be made to overcome obstacles, ete. ; but 
the passages of the Rhine, Limat, and Danube before quoted prove 
that it is not insurmountable. Sometimes it will be necessary to allow 
the “departments” attached to the army to remain in ignorance, as their 
preparations often take considerable time, and the more complete they 
are the more difficult is it to conceal their object, while secrecy becomes 
more and more necessary as the time for action approaches. “ As it is 
in the power of a single deserter,” Washington wrote, “to betray the 
design, defeat the project, and involve the parties in difficulties and 
danger, too much caution cannot be used to conceal the intended enter- 
prise till the latest hour from all but the principal officers of your 
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corps, and from the men till the moment of execution. Knowl- 
edge of your intention, ten minutes previously obtained, blasts all your 
hopes.” . . . 

Schweidnitz, 1761; Bayonne, 1814; and Kandahar, 1842 are 
instances of the defense receiving information of the intention of the 
assailant. 

If it appears that a night attack is feasible and there is a sufficient 
hope of success, the next thing is to carefully prepare the plans for its 
execution. These, of course, must depend on circumstances, but the 
following rules™ have to be remembered : 

1. The chief characteristic of all plans should be their simplicity. 

Combinations depending on the co-operation of many columns are 
almost sure to fail,— 

As is evidenced by history, for the fact of such combined move- 
ments forming an essential part of the plan led to failure at Cremona, 
1702; Pondicherry, 1760; Alexandria, 1801 ; Bergen-op-Zoom, 1814 ; 
Mount St. Nicholas, 1877 ; and Erzeroum, 1877. 

II. If it is absolutely necessary to attack at more than one point at 
once, the separation of the parties should be put off as long as possible. 

This is for the sake of simplicity, and also to enable the officer in 
command of the whole expedition to supervise the different columns, 
for subordinates are apt to be wanting in perseverance if unforeseen 
difficulties are encountered. 

‘Thus, at Washington’s celebrated raid on the Hessians at Trenton 
in 1776, one of his columns finding the river difficult to pass gave up 
the attempt ; its commander, Colonel Cadwallader, writing to his chief, 
“T imagine the badness of the night must have prevented you from 
passing over as you intended.” The march of General Hill on Arroyo 
Molinos in 1811 is a good example to follow. 

III. The numbers employed should be as small as is consistent 
with the requirements of each particular case. 

This is to insure simplicity and secrecy, and to avoid “ putting too 
many eggs into one basket.” 

It is the power for mischief given small bodies by darkness that 
has been one of the principal recommendations of nocturnal enterprises, 
and especial weight has been accorded to it by Washington and Mar- 
shal Marmont, whose opinions are re-echoed by later writers. 

IV. Feints and false attacks are nearly always useful, but must be 
made with sufficient energy and force to attract serious attention. 

An example of a very successful false attack is to be found in the 
capture of the outworks at Stralsund in 1715 before alluded to. Here 


7% It is not intended here, or elsewhere, in these lectures to lay down hard and 
fast rules for the conduct of nocturnal tactics, as to do so would be absurd. These 
so-called rules are only considerations that should be duly weighed in preparing 
the plans, and must be modified to suit the circumstances of each particular case. 
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the besiegers distracted the attention of Charles XII. from the real as- 
sault on the side of the sea by making an energetic advance with a 
column of two thousand men along a causeway leading to the works 
from another direction. 

On the other hand, the attack of the French dromedary corps on 
the English left at Alexandria was so feeble that its true nature was 
quickly discovered. 

Ruses and tricks, though resembling feints and false attacks in 
many ways, are apt to introduce a certain amount of complexity into 
the plans, and are accordingly objectionable. They have not often 
succeeded, or been of much use. 

At the passage of the Vkra in 1807, Napoleon had damp straw burnt 
at a point some distance above the real crossing-place to lead the Rus- 
sians to fear an attack on their right flank, a few light infantry and 
six guns being placed behind the screen of smoke to heighten the effect 
by their firing. At Kandahar in 1842 the gate was set on fire by 
brushwood placed against it by an Afghan pretending to be a simple 
seller of firewood, who was unwittingly allowed to approach close up to 
the walls while demanding admittance. The Marquess de Feuquiéres, 
pretending to be a friend, once engaged the enemy’s officer of the guard 
in conversation, while one of his men made arrangements to blow in 
the gate under his very nose. 

V. Every party should have a fixed destination, or limit to its 
advance. 

If it has not, and the enemy is not found in the position expected, 
the result must be confusion, which may enable the defense to success- 
fully assume the offensive. Also, if the lines of advance converge, the 
columns may cross each other if not stopped in time. 

Under favorable circumstances, however, the main attacks may be 
directed to push beyond their original destinations, and false attacks to 
become real ones with one important proviso, viz., that this extended 
action shall only be in the first instance attempted by small detachments 
unless the leaders are perfectly sure of their ground, and the danger 
of confusion and mistakes very small. 

VI. Supports are always necessary to restore impetus to the ad- 
vance, if it is checked, and to form a nucleus for the re-establishment 
of order after the assault. 

Captain Roodzinsky strongly insists on the necessity of a general 
reserve, which is only an extension of this rule, which certainly applies 
to all cases but that of an attack made on a strong place from many 
sides at once, when the use of a single reserve is not very apparent. 

VII. If successive positions have to be carried, arrangements must 
previously be made for securing those first captured. 

This will generally be effected with special reserves, as was done at 
the surprise of Schweidnitz in 1761, where the Austrians had four 
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columns, each composed of four battalions, two of which were not to 
move until the first line of defenses had been carried by the other two; 
then they were to occupy them, and the leading battalions were to 
resume their advance and attack the inner wall. 

VIII. The routes selected should be easy to recognize, and as short 
and direct as circumstances allow. 

This is not only necessary to facilitate the arrival at the appointed 
destination at the proper time, but also to simplify the rallying of the 
troops in case of failure, for as a rule the line of flight or retreat will 
be in the same direction as the last part of the advance, and beaten 
troops will not have time or coolness sufficient to follow a circuitous 
path. 

The plans being settled, orders have to be framed to direct their 
execution. Simplicity must again be the chief aim, both to avoid mis- 
takes and to enable the directions to be easily carried in the memory. 

Without a doubt the best guarantee that a staff-officer shall not 
omit important points is, as in all other branches of the art of war, 
his possession of a thorough knowledge of good models, and there are 
many existing of orders issued for night attacks. All examples are 
useful, whether good or bad, if only properly studied, but among the 
former the following are especially worthy of notice: 

Washington’s letters and instructions for the descent on the post of 
Stony Point, in 1779.” 

Lord Cornwallis’s orders for the assault on the lines before Seringa- 
patam, 1792.” 

Wellington’s orders for the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, in 1812.” 

Laudohn’s dispositions for the surprise of Schweidnitz, in 1761.” 

Napoleon’s orders for the passage of the Vkra, in 1806.” 

The orders of the Grand Duke Michael Nicolaiwitch for the 
storming of Kars, in 1877. 

The orders can be divided under various heads, and these again can 
be grouped into two classes, viz., orders concerning the preparation ; 
and orders concerning the execution. 

In the first class may be placed— 

1. The general idea. 

2. The distribution of the force and its equipment. 

3. The route, destination, duty, and the amount of independence 
of each column. 

4. The hour of departure, and that for commencing certain 
actions. 

5. Countersigns, watch-words, distinctive badges, and signals of all 
kinds. 

The second class contains— 
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6. Any details of execution that the absence of practice in noc- 
turnal warfare or the peculiar circumstances require, and those the 
*mportance of which renders their continual repetition desirable. 

7. Measures to be taken after success. 

8. Measures to be taken in case of failure. 

The first class will alone be considered for the present, the second 
being left until the study of the execution of the enterprise is reached, 
as in this latter case an examination of the conditions under which the 
orders have to be carried out will afford the best explanation of what 
each head should include, and the reason for its presence. 

It may be as well to remark before considering any of the orders in 
detail, that, although one or more will generally have to be given 
under each of the above headings, yet the necessity for secrecy and 
conciseness requires that they should be so arranged that individuals 
need only receive those which concern themselves. Care, however, 
must be taken that sufficient officers with each detachment are fully 
acquainted with the plans, so that if the original leaders are disabled 
they can be immediately ‘replaced. 

At Cremona, 1702, and at Bergen-op-Zoom, 1814, the fall of officers 
commanding columns upset the plans, in the first case, thus : “ The officer 
commanding the second column was to fire rockets when he had seized 
the Po gate, as a signal for the attack of the Modena column on the 
bridge-head. He alone was intrusted with the secret, and he was 
killed outright at the first discharge. The officer commanding the 
Modena column alone knew the destination of it, and, while waiting 
for the signal to advance, lost his leg by a cannon-shot from the bridge- 
head, and was unable to give any instructions afterwards.” 

1. The general idea must be explained as concisely as the necessity 
for clearness will admit; and in the first instance need only be com- 
municated to the principal officers destined to lead the attack; but 
every one in the force should have some notion of it before the move- 
ment actually commences. 

2. The distribution of the force, of course, must depend on circum- 
stances, as also does its equipment. By equipment is meant the pro- 
vision of means for overcoming obstacles, such as hay-bags for filling 
ditches, scaling-ladders, fascines, gabions,. and tools for intrenching 
the captured position, ete. 

The delay that may be caused to columns advancing in the dark by 
unexpected obstructions is so great, and the advantages to the defense 
gained so manifold, that such are very likely to be met with, and in 
consequence a detachment of engineers should form part of every col- 
umn. In the case of storming works armed with cannon, a small party 
of artillery should also be joined to each column of the real attack in 
order to spike them ; or, if it is probable that they will be capable of 

being used against the defense, a larger party for that purpose. 
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Cavalry and guns had better not be mixed up with infantry, and 
the same may be said of ammunition mules and those attached for 
medical purposes. 

3. The route, destination, and duty of each column should be per- 
fectly well known to more than one officer in each ; and should be ex- 
plained to the other officers and men at the last moment, for the work 
of direction must be considerably lightened if the individuals have a 
correct idea of the end sought. 

The amount of independence allowed to columns cannot be generally 
defined, but the impossibility of seeing the progress of other columns, 
and the importance of punctuality in moving, will always render it less 
than in the daytime ; in fact, the nature of night attacks is such that 
the plan for them must be very precise, and, as a rule, the action of 
separate parties will have to be very strictly laid down. 

An exception, of course, must be made for false attacks, and also 
for those made by small bodies to harass the enemy, for in these much 
may be attained through the enterprise of the leaders. As an example 
of the first may be quoted the success of Maurice de Saxe’s column at 
Prague in 1741, though it must be confessed that it appears that he 
himself always intended it to be a very real attack. 

The orders of the Grand Duke Michael Nicolaiwitch for the assault 
of Kars seem a very good model in this respect. They were as follows: 

(1.) “The troops investing Kars are to gain possession of Forts 
Souvari, Kanly, and Hafiz Pasha. 

(2.) “The attack must be made unexpectedly, and efforts must be 
made to take prisoner, or else destroy, the garrisons of these forts, and 
to get possession of the guns in them. 

(3.) “ At the same time as the attack of these forts, demonstrations 
will be made against other points of the enemy’s lines of defense, in 
order to divert his attention and his troops from the real point of attack. 

(4.) “These demonstrations may be converted into real attacks, 
taking advantage of the enemy’s confusion, or other favorable circum- 
stances, but only by small bodies, in an experimental manner, in order 
to avoid great losses. 

(5.) “Such attempts may be made also by the troops charged with 
the principal attack, after the latter has been executed; Fort Tchim, 
and the wall of the town, are specially indicated as the, objects of these 
attempts. Under entirely exceptional circumstances, such, for example, 
as a case of complete panic on the part of the enemy, such an opera- 
tion is authorized with reference to anata 7 the difficulties of its 
execution must not be lost sight of. 

4. The hour of departure varies in aes cases and for par- 
ticular columns, and must be regulated by the distance to be passed 
over to the starting-points of the columns in the actual attack and the 
time at which it is desired to commence certain actions. 
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The latter must be decided on the following considerations : 

(1.) The distance from the previous positions of the attack only 
affects the question when the cover of dusk or darkness is required to 
conceal the preparatory concentrations ; the earliest hour then possible 
being that which allows time to reach the desired points. 

(2.) If surprise is desired, an unusual hour should be chosen. 

Washington wrote, “The usual time for exploits of this kind is a 
little before day, for which reason a vigilant officer is then more on the 
watch. I, therefore, recommend a midnight hour.” 

(3.) If the force is small compared to that of the defense, conceal- 
ment is essential, and, therefore, the hours of darkness are the best in 
such cases, and the same holds good in the case where the avoidance of 
loss is the object, for the greater the darkness the greater the inaccuracy 
of musketry fire. In all such cases the hour should be such that the 
whole combat may take place before dawn, 

(4.) On the other hand, if the forces of the attack are large, they 
will require a certain amount of light to enable them to avoid the 
risks of confusion, and so moonlight hours should be chosen for their 
movement. 

(5.) Again, if the position has to be intrenched after the capture, 
or failure will entail a very exposed retreat, an early hour of the 
night must be fixed on. This especially applies to assaults and sorties 
in sieges. 

(6.) But, if very large forces are used which are about the same or 
of superior strength to those of the defense, and the object is surprise 
or the seizing of some point important for a line of battle, a very short 
time before dawn is the best hour for the commencement of the ac- 
tion, as recommended by Frederick the Great, Marshal Marmont, and 
Clausewitz. : 

5. Countersigns and watch-words have been of use, both in enabling 
different parties of the attack to recognize each other, and to denote 
success. 

For the latter purpose one was used by the Americans at Stony 
Point. At the sortie from Gibraltar in 1781 the flank companies of the 
Thirty-ninth Regiment fired on and wounded several of Hardenberg’s 
regiment, who had got out of their proper position ; but the mischief was 
stopped by using the countersign “Steady.” 

Distinctive badges are very useful, if not absolutely necessary, in 
night operations. 

At Stony Point Washington gave directions for each man to wear 
one, and at the attack by the Ever-Victorious Army on Soochow® 
Colonel Gordon served out white turbans to his troops. 

General Brialmont ™ advocates the use of wind instruments for pur- 
poses of signaling the positions of various detachments, and commenting 


SE.V.A. ® Brialmont. 
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on the attempt on Bergensop-Zoom, Sir John Jones says, “This is 
another strong instance of the good effects which might arise, where 
separate columns of attack are employed on the same enterprise at 
night, from furnishing each with its peculiar signal, either blue lights, 
rockets, parachutes, as a means to communicate its success or failure to 
the other columns.” The examples of history, however, afford many 
instances of signals miscarrying or being misinterpreted, and mistakes 
have often occurred when noises and sounds have been indicated as 
signs for the commencement of movements, and it seems best to fix a 
precise time for every action, and to use a watch-word to denote success 
to other parties in the immediate neighborhood. 

Various colored lanterns and methods of signaling with lights 
have been recently tried during peace manceuvres in Russia,® but all 
such systems are complicated, which at once condemns their use in 
night fighting, and in addition they are very liable to alarm the defense. 

Frederick the Great was very careful to call his officers’ attention 
to the necessity of having some means of recognizing friends from foes. 
In the XITIIth Article of his “ Instructions” he wrote, “In night ex- 
peditions it is also necessary to make use of some mark or signal to 
know each other, such as the turning of the pelisses, wearing the cloaks 
inside out, or putting a piece of white linen on one arm, or green bough 
in the cap, or choosing some particular word which must be given to 
the people beforehand, that they may know each other in the dark ; for 
want of this caution very serious inconvenience often happens.” 

Lately an entirely new means of creating distinctive badges, signals 
for a short distance, etc., and of assisting many operations in the dark 
has been invented, which may, when properly studied and experimented 
with, prove capable of removing many of the risks attendant on noc- 
turnal enterprises ; viz., luminous paint. It promises so well that it 
deserves an exhaustive trial, and such is necessary, for it is a curious 
substance, whose properties are as yet little understood. One thing 
abont it must be borne in mind, and that is, that it cannot be used on 
the spur of the moment, but requires considerable time for its appli- 


cation. 
88 Wilna. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER IN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


[In the following paper we lay before our readers a very valuable historical nar- 
rative never before printed, which, while to a large extent covering familiar ground, 
is relieved from the dryness of a twice-told tale by the personal flavor it derives 
from being mainly the record of the writer’s own experience. It has been faith- 
fully transcribed from the original by the granddaughter of its author, Miss Emily 
Butler, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and is printed here just as it was written. 
A certain quaintness of style, which naturally inheres in it, will not detract from 
the pleasure of its perusal. Miss Butler, in transmitting the manuscript, gives us 
the following account of her Revolutionary ancestor : 

‘¢ Deacon Samuel Richards, as he was always called, was for more than thirty 
years the postmaster at Farmington, Connecticut. His ancestor, Thomas Richards, 
was one of the Pilgrim Fathers who first landed at Plymouth, and in 1636 came 
through the wilderness with Rev. Mr. Hooker and made the earliest settlement at 
Hartford. As a young man he had entered the Revolutionary army, and had 
served through the whole of that eventful period ‘which tried men’s souls.’ Asa 
matter of course he was a member of the Cincinnati Society, and fondly cherished 
the remembrance of the honor of his companions in arms. His great delight was 
to talk of Washington, whom he seemed to-almost worship, so great was his love 
and admiration for him. Active and useful, pure in morals, sound in principle, 
his manners combined the grace and neatness of the gentleman with the dignity 
and method of thesoldier. Highly intelligent, with a remarkably retentive memory, 
pleasingly communicative, grandfather was a welcome guest to oldand young. Age 
sat lightly upon him. Cheerful, full of anecdote, especially in respect to the events 
of the Revolution, his presence was everywhere hailed with delight. He was mild 
and amiable in character, but when talking of his military experiences his blue 
eye would kindle, and he would draw up his small, spare form to its full height, 
as he described with enthusiasm Washington’s appearance and languuge to his sol- 
diers. From the time of his entering the army until his death, at the age of eighty- 
eight, he was in the habit of keeping a private journal, and now, after these many 
years, falling heir to his desk of old papers, and reading over his military notes, or 
‘Original Entries of Revolutionary Incidents,’ as he has written on the cover, I 
am tempted to give them to the public, assuring my readers that every word is 
undoubtedly true. Reading these ‘incidents’ so many years after their occurrence 
from yellow, time-stained paper, and reflecting that the hand that penned them has 
been stilled in death for forty years, they seem not only intensely interesting, but 
full of sadness and pathos.’’] 


To my Son: 

Recollecting how much I was entertained in my youth in hearing 
my father narrate incidents which occurred at the siege of Louis- 
burgh, on the island of Cape Breton, in the year 1745, where he 
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acted a part, I conclude it would not be less interesting to you to learn 
from me some of the many incidents with which I became personally 
acquainted during the revolutionary war, through which I served from 
the commencement to the end, and coming from an eye-witness in whom 
you can confide; leaving it to you to consult the many able historians 
for general facts and results as they arose in this eventful period, and 
which will be long remembered and passed down to posterity, and will 
loose none of their interest for many generations, but will rather expand 
with the advance of empire in this extensive republic. 

In narrating incidents it will naturally be supposed that in many 
instances circumstances which led to them, as well as the results which 
followed, will necessarily be involved, in which it is my design to be 
as laconic as the nature of the case will admit; the field and the inci- 
dents are sufficiently ample without much digression or studied remarks. 
In the year 1774 I had arrived to the age of 21, and, of course, able 
in some measure to understand the accounts of passing events and to 
witness their effects on the public mind. The shutting up of the port 
of Boston after the destruction of the tea on board the ships, the arrival 
of an additional number of regular troops with the accompanying cir- 
cumstances, as narrated by the historians of the day, sufficiently opened 
the drama to the view of common observers of a settled design of the 
British government to persevere in subjecting the colonies to a system 
of taxation, and an equall fixed design of resistance on the part of the 
colonies. 

This system of taxing the colonies commenced in 1765, only two 
years after the peace of Paris in 1763. Reasons held up in‘the discus- 
sions in Parliament on the subject were principally that it was right that 
the colonies should help to reimburse the expenses of the war which was 
carried on principally for their defence and protection. ‘The colonists 
objected, pleading their charter rights and the common rights of citisens 
and subjects that none are to be taxed without their own consent, and 
the colonests not being represented in Parliament could have no voice in 
the case. The stamp act of 1765, repealed in 1768, the suceeding duty 
on paper, paints, &c., and the strong effort by the duty on tea in 1773, 
were tests to try the right and the power of the mother-country to tax the 
colonies, and the resistance of the colonies was in principle to oppose 
that right, as not existing. After the destruction of the tea at Boston, 
the British Parliament came to the strong resolution that they had a 
right to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 

This was the climax at which the subject had arisen,—the British 
government persevering in these measures, and the colonies uniformly 
resisting. These things are fully treated in History, and are only in- 
serted to keep in mind the foundation of the war of Independence and 
the separation of the colonies from the mother-country. The firing of 
the British soldiery on the unarmed citisens of Boston, the burning of 
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the “Gaspée” schooner, a government vessel, in the harbor of Newport, 
the constant custom of the British of impressing our seamen wherever 
found on the high seas, all served to keep up and increase the acri- 
mony between the mother-country and the colonies. One of our whale- 
vessels arriving in the harbor of Newport while the “ Gaspée” schooner 
was lying there, one of her officers came on board and declared his 
design of impressing one of the crew. The captain made a mark in 
some salt, and declared to the officer if he passed that he would har- 
poon him. The officer, regardless of the threat, advanced, on which 
the captain thrust the harpoon at him, which caused his death. 

The colonies received regular information of the plans maturing in 
Parliament during the winter of ’74 and ’75 for bringing the colonists 
to submission, of the reinforcement of the army in Boston, the appoint- 
ment of Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne as lieutenant-generals to com- 
mand, of hiring 12,000 Hessian auxiliary, to be employed jointly with 
the British against us. In the autumn of 1774 and during the suc- 
ceeding winter companies of minute-men were formed in most of the 
towns and villages of New England, which were drilled and exercised 
with great attention. The news of the action at Lexington, which was 
on the 19th of April, 1775, operated like electricity on the public mind, 
already prepared for the bursting of the volcano. (The British march 
out from Boston to Lexington to destroy some stores of the Americans ; 
they fired on a militia company; the fire is returned; the British made 
a precipitate retreat toward Boston, being fired on by the militia of the 
country; Boston is shut up; the men from the adjoining towns assemble 
in army and invest it; bodies of men hastily raised and formed around 
Boston to keep the British in.) 

By the 5th of May, 1775, a company of 100 men, including officers, 
was enlisted in the town of Farmington, in Connecticut, to serve seven 
months, and in ten days were on their march towards Boston, which 
was then completely shut up. This company was composed princi- 
pally of the sons of yeomen or farmers, who furnished their own arms 
and clothing, and was commanded by Capt., afterwards Colonel, Noa- 
diah Hooker. It was not necessary to urge any one to enlist; it was 
only to receive the most promising of those who offered themselves to 
complete the number. I hold this up asa sample of what was trans- 
acting in almost every town in Connecticut, and probably through New 
England, to show the spirit which pervaded the mass of the people; 
and I presume that female influence in society was never more evident 
than at this time. They appeared to vie with their brethren in sus- 
taining the idea of a fixed and determined resistance to the tyrannic 
measures carried on against us. (This spirit was continued by them in 
a good degree through the war.) 

The few days previous to their marching were occupied in pre- 
paring clothing and necessaries for the service. A few of the men had 
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served in the last French war, and therefore could instruct their com- 
rads how to conduct and manage in their new vocation. Previous to 
their marching a day was set apart for religious worship; the minister 
prepared and delivered an appropriate discourse to the company at the 
church. This, like all other public addresses of the day, was calcu- 
lated to add a stimulus to those engaged for the service before them, to 
admonish and urge them, while persevering with firmness and forti- 
tude, to put their trust in God for sucsess in so righteous a cause. The 
last week in May the company began their march, and I accompanied 
them as a volunteer, with the same enthusiastic feelings of almost every 
one, a small proportion of tories excepted, and amidst the benedictions 
of friends and connexions. 

The parting scene, the mutual adieues of connexions, was very inter- 
esting and impressive. The men had a fixed expectation and a strong 
desire of meeting the British in real combat; those feelings absorbed 
the more serious ones. Two waggons were furnished to convey the 
baggage and the provision, which was abundantly furnished by fami- 
lies gratuitously. The first day carried them to East Hartford, fifteen 
miles, where they were received and lodged in the most friendly 
manner in the houses of the families, all striving how to best accom- 
modate them. They marched about thirty miles a day, through Bos- 
ton, North Coventry, Pomfret, Ashford, Thomson, Douglass, and 
Deadham, colors flying and music playing as they passed through a 
town, much, apparently, to the gratification of the assembled spectators, 
this being the first regular company passing to the scene of action on 
that road. 

Arriving at Jamaica plains, a parish in Roxbury, they fell under 
the command of Gen’] Ward, of Mass., who was stationed there to 
command and review the troops as they should arrive. This company 
formed part of the regiment commanded by Col. Wyllys, of Hartford, 
Conn., and, with the other companies on their arrival, were quartered 
in the houses and outbuildings of the inhabitants, who treated them 
with the greatest kindness and attention. The orders were for the 
troops to parade at daybreak and march to their alarm-post, the sum- 
mit of the hill in the center of Roxbury looking towards Boston neck, 
there remain till about sun an hour high, awaiting the movement of 
the enemy ; should he make any, then return to quarters for breakfast. 
This continued untill the morning of the 17th of June, when the repair- 
ing to our alarm-post was hastened by information that the enemy was 
advancing across the neck towards us; on reaching our posts we saw 
them retreating back on the neck. They then opened a severe fire 
upon us from their batteries on the neck, which killing but one of our 
men, we moved back beyond the range of their shot. We being now 
informed of the real object and designs of the enemy, and placed on 
an elevated situation, could plainly see all their movements in crossing 
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the ferry over to Charlestown, advancing through the town to Breed’s 
hill, since called Bunker’s hill. 

Our troops having the previous night commenced a slight breast- 
work there, the enemy’s object was to dislodge them, which occasioned 
the severe battle which ensued. This battle, being an important point: 
or link in the great change of events which accompanied our arduous 
struggle for independence, deserves particular notice. It appeared that 
some time was occupied in crossing the ferry (an arm of the sea which 
separates Boston from Charlestown) and forming into order for battle. 
I saw their advance up the hill by the cloud of dust which was raised. 
In this interim, if it may be so called, the enemy kept up a constant 
cannonade upon our troops from a battery on Copp’s hill, at the north 
end of the town of Boston and Charlestown (which is situated on a 
peninsula), on one side of which lay a British ship of the line—the 
“ Somerset,” of 64 guns—and a tender, and on the other, or Mystic 
side, was placed several Gundaloes ; from both of those a constant can- 
nonade was kept up across the neck to prevent our troops from rein- 
forcing the party on the hill. 

You may judge in some measure of the intensity of our feelings 
while viewing the passing scene in all its complicated points, concen- 
trating in the great conflict then commenced, tho’ I am sure none but a 
soldier can fully realise those feelings to view our brethren in arms, 
momentarily awaiting the attack,—which I can assure you from experi- 
ence is a moment interesting in the extreme,—to see and hear the roar 
of the musketry, which commenced about ten o’clock, to see the enemy 
fall back twice before the deadly fire of our musketry, and then the dis- 
persing of our troops, and the shout of the victors ; the beautiful town 
of Charlestown in flames (I refer you to Gen’] Burgoyne’s letter, that I 
subjoin, as giving a lively picture); and a counterpart of the scene on 
the British side will add to the impression, if not already arrived to a 
climax. : 

Extract of a private letter written by Gen’l Burgoyne : 

“ Boston is a peninsula joined to the main land only by a narrow 
neck, which in the first of the troubles Gen’! Gage fortified ; arms of 
the sea and harbor surround the rest. On the other side of one of these 
arms, to the north, is Charlestown, or rather was, for it is now rubbish, 
and over it a large hill, which is also, like Boston, a peninsula. To 
the south of the town is a still larger scope of ground, containing three 
hills, joining also to the main by a tongue of land, and called Dorches- 
ter neck. The heights above described, both to North and South, in the 
soldier’s phrase, command the town,—.e., give an opportunity of erect- 
ing batteries above any you can make against them, and consequently 
they are much more advantageous. It was absolutely necessary we 
should make ourselves masters of these heights, and we proposed to 
begin with Dorchester, because from particular situations of batteries 
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and shipping—too long to describe, and unintelligible to you if I did— 
it could evidently be effected without any considerable loss. Every- 
thing was accordingly disposed. My two colleagues and myself, who, 
by the bye, have never differed in an iota of military sentiment, had in 
concert with Gen’l Gage formed the plan. Howe was to land from 
transports on one point, Clinton on the center, and I was to cannon- 
ade from the causway on the neck, each to take advantage from cir- 
cumstances. The operation must have been very easy. This was to 
have been executed on the 18th of June. On the 17th, at dawn of 
day, we found the enemy had pushed entrenchments with great dili- 
gence during the night, on the heights of Charlestown, were there in 
force, and we evidently saw that every hour gave them new strength. 
It therefore became necessary to alter our plan and attack on that side. 
Howe, as second in command, was detached with about 2000 men, and 
landed on the outer side of the peninsula, covered by shipping, with- 
out any opposition ; was to advance from thence up the hill which was 
over Charlestown, where the strength of theenemy lay. He had under 
him Brigadier-General Pigot. Clinton and myself took our stand—for 
we had not a fixed post—in a large battery directly opposite to Charles- 
town, and commanding it, and also reaching to the heights above it, 
and thereby facilitating Howe’s attack. 

“ Howe’s disposition was extremely soldierlike; in my opinion it 
was perfect. As his first line advanced up the hill they met with a 
thousand impediments from stone fences, and were much exposed. 
They were also exceedingly hurt by musketry from the town of Charles- 
town, though Clinton and I did not perceive it till Howe sent us word by 
a boat, and desired us to set fire to the town. No sooner said than done ; 
we threw in a parcel of shells, and the whole was in flames. Our battery 
afterwards kept up an incessant fire upon the height. It was seconded 
by a number of frigates and floating batteries and one ship of the line. 
And now ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that can be concieved. 
If we looked to the right, Howe’s Corps, ascending the hill in the face 
of intrenchments, and in very disadvantageous grounds, warmly en- 
gaged ; to the left, the enemy pouring in fresh troops by thousands over 
the land, and in the arm of the sea our ships and floating batteries can- 
nonading them. Straight before us, a large and noble town is one 
great blaze; the church-steeples, being all of timber, were great pyra- 
mids of fire above the rest. Behind us, the church-steeples, and 
heights, and our own camp covered with spectators of the rest of our 
army which was disengaged. The hills all around the country crowded 
with spectators of the enemy, all in anxious suspense. The roar of 
cannon, mortars, and muskets, the churches crashing down, ships on 
the stocks, and whole streets falling together in ruin to fill the ear. 

“The storm of the redout, with the objects above described to fill 
the eye, and the reflection that perhaps a defeat was a final loss of the 
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British empire in America to fill the mind, made the whole a picture 
and complication of horror and importance beyond any it came to my 
lot to witness. I much lament Tom’s absense; it was a sight for a 
young soldier that the longest service may never furnish again; and 
had he been with me he would likewise have been out of danger, for 
except two cannon-balls, that went a hundred yards over our heads, 
we were not in any part of the direction of the enemy’s fire. A mo- 
ment of the day was critical. Howe’s left was staggered ; two bat- 
talions had been sent to reinforce them on the beach, running in 
embarrassment which way to march. Clinton, then all for business, 
took the part, without waiting for orders, to throw himself into a boat 
to head them. This reinforcement moved to our left, and poured their 
fire down through our entrenchments, which was the point on which 
the battle turned. Clinton arrived in time to be of service; the day 
ended with glory, and the success was most important considering the 
ascendancy it gives the regular troops; but the loss was uncommon in 
officers for the number engaged. Howe was untouched, but his aide- 
de-camp, Captain Sherwin, was killed. Jordan, a friend of Howe’s, 
who came to see the campaign, a shipmate of ours on board the 
‘Cerberus,’ and who acted as aid-de-camp, badly wounded.  Pigot 
was unhurt, but behaved like a hero. 

“You will see the list of the lost. Poor Col. Abecrombie, who 
commanded the grenadiers, died yesterday of his wounds. Captain 
Addison, our poor old friend, who arrived but the day before, and was 
to have dined with me on the day of the action, was also killed; his 
son was on the field at the time. Major Mitchell is slightly wounded. 
Young Chetwynde’s wound is also slight. Lord Percy’s regiment has 
suffered the most, and behaved the best; his Lordship was not in-the 
action. Lord Rawdon behaved toa charm; his name is established 
for life.” 

The above is copied from a London newspaper, and will be read 
with deep interest. It is well known that a soldier has nothing to do 
but to obey his orders. My position was a most painful one, being on 
the hill in Roxbury, from whence I could see all the general move- 
ments without the opportunity of sharing in the most active parts. 
Every real soldier knows the extreme solicitude felt on such an occa- 
sion. Col. Grosvenor, who performed a very active part on that day, 
being in the heat of the battle, narrated to me many striking incidents 
which occurred during the battle. Major Pitcairn, of the British 
marines, mounting the top of the ditch, our works having arrived to 
no greater point than that, exclaimed, “ Disperse, ye rebels!” when one 
of our men instantly shot him through, and he fell in the ditch. A 
soldier, just by the side of Gen’] Putnam, had levelled his gun at Major 
Small, aid-de-camp to Gen’] Howe, on which Putnam struck it aside 
with his sword, exclaiming, “ Don’t kill that man. I love him as I do 
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my brother.” Col. Trumbull told me that Gen’l Small repeated this 
to him in London, with tears in his eyes, on enquiring if Putnam was 
still living. 

T little thought on that day of the important results which the battle 
of Bunker’s hill was to produce in this our beloved country, thro’ Europe, 
and the whole civilised world, both in a political and a religious view. 
The British official returns stated their loss at 1052 killed and wounded ; 
our loss, as published, was between 300 & 400. During the whole day 
and the ensuing night the enemy kept up a constant discharge on us with 
cannon and mortars. The next day we heard a continued tolling of bells 
in the town from morning till night, while they were burying their dead 
who had fallen in the battle. Three days after this we received our 
tents, and pitched them on Heath’s hill, a part of Gen’] Heath’s estate, 
in the western part of the town of Roxbury, in full view of the town 
of Boston and the vicinity. Usual camp duty now became constant. 

Gen’! Washington arrived a few weeks after the battle, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Cambridge, where the greatest body of our 
troops lay. I occasionally saw Gen’l Lee, accompanied by his two 
hounds. On becoming known to Gen’! Spencer, he asked, and I ac- 
cepted, his invitation to reside in his family as a private secretary. I 
here found Dr. Cogswell as one of the family and regimental surgeon. 
Here I first became acquainted with Captain, since Gen’] Henry Cham- 
pion, and Dr. John Watrous, and my intimacy with them has continued 
through life. Many gentlemen from the interior of Mass. and Conn. 
visited our encampment. I found Dr. Gorden, the officiating minister 
of Roxbury, a well-informed and talented man. He wrote a concise 
history of the pending war. Almost every night the enemy would 
open a cannonade from their batteries on the neck. The balls were 
24-pounders, and almost every house’in the center of the town was 
pierced by them or shattered by the bursting of their bombs. 

Our advanced guards occupied some buildings near the gorge of 
the neck ; the enemy, knowing this, directed their shot towards them. 
One night their fire was uncommonly severe towards one of the guard- 
houses, and, being informed that three or four of the guards were killed, 
I went in the morning to view the place. The bodies were removed, 
and where one man was dashed to pieces by a cannon-ball I saw pieces 
of his entrails, and the blood sticking against the adjoining wall where 
he was standing. We had a small, poor work raised of earth for the 
defense of our sentinels. When the enemy was firing briskly a soldier 
peeped over the parapet to look out, when a ball just pierced the edge 
of the parapet, and entered his body at the upper part of the breast- 
bone; its force being nearly spent, it remained in his body. I had 
just arrived, when two men took hold of his feet and raised him up, 
and the ball dropped out at the place where it entered. It appeared 
to be a twelve-pounder. 
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The almost constant fire of the enemy produced one effect probably 
not contemplated by them,—it hard’ned our soldiers rapidly to stand 
and bear fire. When their balls had fallen and became still, the men 
would strive to be the first to pick them up to carry to a sutler to ex- 
change for spirits. At one time they came near paying dear for their 
temerity. A bomb had fallen into a barn, and in the daytime it could 
not be distinguished from a cannon-ball in its passage ; a number were 
rushing in to seize it when it burst and shattered the barn very much, 
but without injuring any one. The barn was used as a barrack. Our 
guards now performed duty with the utmost vigilance, the patrolls 
were alert, watching if the enemy was making any movement. The 
capture by Captain Manly and Captain Mugford of two of the enemies 
vessells in Boston Bay by our seamen, loaded with warlike stores of 
almost every kind, proved a very seasonable supply to us, as we were 
very deficient in those articles. Captain Mugford was lost overboard 
& drowned. 

In July the arrival of Captain, afterwards Gen’l, Morgan with his 
company of Virginia riflemen in their hunting-shirts was rather a novel 
sight to us. About the middle of August we had erected somewhat of 
a regular fort on the summit of the hill in Roxbury, in which was placed 
three 24-pound cannon, which being all discharged at once carried their 
balls quite into the works of the enemy on the neck, and one at least 
must have taken effect, as I saw the next March where a ball had en- 
tered their guard-house, breaking and carrying away a beam, and I saw 
the marks of blood around the place. This was the first instance of 
our showing the enemy that we had heavy cannon, and it gratified our 
men to see it. 

The season passed on from this time without anything more than 
the ordinary occurrenciss of a siege. One day the enemy sent out two 
floating batteries upon the Bay, and advancing in full view towards 
our encampment, opened their fire ; but their balls all fell short of us, 
much to our amusement. As the autumn advanced a large number of 
our men fell sick of dysentary, that scourge of camps, and some of 
fevers, but there was not a very great number of deaths, tho’ some fine 
youths fell victims to those diseases. 

In November and December, as the term our soldiers had enlisted 
for was about expiring, Gen’] Washington strongly persuaded them to 
remain in service a month or two longer until the militia, which were 
ordered in, should arrive. To this they reluctently submitted. I will 
now, therefore, take a stride to the closing of the campaign, as it might 
be called. The beginning of December the troops abandoned their 
tents and occupied the various buildings which the inhabitants had 
left vacant as temporary barracks until February, when a line of slight 
barracks was completed as near the gorge of the neck as prudence dic- 
tated, just in the front of which stretched a narrow marsh, and the 
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barracks placed on the rising bank just East of it, and partially covered 
by the bank. 

The enemy, knowing our position, would almost every night open 
their fire from their batteries on the neck with shot and shells, which, 
generally passing over us, fell in the marsh, where the bombs bursting 
gave us much amusement, which, however, was sometimes interrupted 
by a ball passing through a barrack. One night a ball passed thro’ my 
apartment in the barrack, a few feet over me as I lay in my berth. 
Such things having become so common, we thought little of them. I 
was now serving under my first commission as a subaltern with all the 
ardor which I suppose is usually felt by ardent youth in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our advanced guards were posted quite on to the Neck. 
No buildings were then standing there, and no fires could be kept up, 
as it would draw the enemies fire towards them. The winter being 
severe, it was rather uncomfortable to pass a whole winter night there. 
But, without being accused of boasting, I think I may say that patriot- 
ism had its share in stimulating us. Our only way to avoid freezing 
was to be constantly walking, running, or jumping. Our immediate 
duty was to watch the movements of the enemy at the Neck, supposing 
they might make a Sortie from there. We knew that any general 
movement would be by attacking at some point where we were not so 
well prepared to receive and oppose them. The planning, we knew, 
must be by our commanding officer of the army. 

The eventful year of ’76 now opened, and information being trans- 
mitted to us by our friends in England that very active measures were 
taking there for our subjugation, that the army and navy employed 
against us was to be greatly reinforced, that 12,000 German troops 
were hired to be employed against us, that in parliament, among other 
strong measures, a resolution was passed “ That parliament had a right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” Such information, in- 
stead of disheartening us, served to nerve us for the struggle to main- 
tain our charter rights or “die in the last ditch.” In February things 
became more active with us: a large number of militia arrived from 
the country ; parties were sent into the swamps to prepare materials and 
make up Facines. On the night of the 2d of March our batteries, both 
on the Roxbury and Cambridge side, commenced and continued discharge 
of shot on the town; some of the balls fell in the town, for after we 
had entered it, a gentleman, in whose house Gen’l Pigot had lodged, 
showed me the hole where one of our cannon-balls had passed a little 
way over his bed where he was sleeping. During our fire, on the night 
of the 4th of March, a detachment from our army moved on to the 
hights of Dorchester point. This is also a peninsula joined to the main 
by a narrow neck. On this was placed, on the side looking towards the 
enemy, a line of bundles of pressed hay to defend our troops from the 
enemies fire while passing it. 
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(March 8rd a 14-inch mortar, which among other stores was cap- 
tured in the ordnance-brig by Captain Manly, was burst in firing from 
our lines on the enemy in Boston. We had set a high value on it; called 
it the “ Congress ;” it wounded one or two in bursting, but killed none.) 
This detachment proceeded to the top of the hill, and immediately com- 
menced making a redoubt, entrenching tools and Facines being carried 
there and ready. The next morning at eight o’clock a relief was sent 
on, of which I was one. In passing the neck, the tide having over- 
flowed it, I found my boots filled with mud and water, but we had no 
dry clothes with us, nor any time or opportunity for changing. Of this 
event I think some remarks more than a mere passing notice are proper. 
In perusing the various Histories of the Revolutionary war I have ever 
thought that the possesing of, and fortifying the heights of Dorchester 
by the American army in March, ’76, was passed over in too summary 
and slight a manner. Readers of History generally seem to be looking 
for descriptions of bloody battles and counting the number of killed 
and wounded, but the real philanthrophist must experience a higher 
gratification in contemplating a series of firm, prudent, and judicious 
arrangements tending to effect a great object without one of those san- 
guinary conflicts which so strongly interest the feelings of most readers. 
The facts and results now under consideration affords a striking exhi- 
bition of that foresight and arrangement alluded to. 

Having carried you to the top of the hill on Dorchester Point. I 
was one of the 2d detatchment, and which releived the first in occupy- 
ing and fortifying the hill. The safety of the troops in passing the 
narrow neck on the hill was secured by two lines of bundles of pressed 
hay, as if the Gen’] remembered the exposure of the troops in crossing 
Charlestown to Bunker hill the year before. On the summit of the hill 
I found a redoubt was begun well calculated for defence in case of 
attack. Outside the parapet were casks filled with sand and placed in 
the ditch without the parapet, so that a slight touch would set them 
rolling down the hill, which was very steep on every side, and thus 
break the rank of the enemy on their advance. On the afternoon of 
the 6th we very plainly saw the enemy in motion in the town. Dense 
columns of troops moving down the main street to the wharf and em- 
barking on board the ships, which moved down the harbor and formed 
in a kind of crescent at some distance from the hill. Most of the next 
day was spent by those ships in beating up nearer to our port, the wind 
being a head. We continuing our work incessantly in completing the 
redoubt, being urged to exertion by a full expectation of being attacked 
by the enemy’s troops we had seen embark on board the ships. We 
had no time to spare for reflecting on and counting the cost of the issue 
of the expected battle. We did not work litterally with our arms in 
our hands, but they were lying by our sides, and it is presumed that 
every one ardently wished for the opportunity of showing the enemy 
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what freemen would do when contending for their just rights. No one 
needed stimulating to the performance of his duty, as every one pos- 
sessed the inclination. 

As night approached an uncommonly severe South East rain-storm 
came on, with very high wind and in all its force, but the severity of 
the storm did not stop our work, which we pushed forward with the 
utmost alacrity. The next morning presented to the view of the enemy 
a regular fort far advanced to completion, and to our view three ships 
below apparently in a very disorderly condition. The day passed with- 
out anything worthy of particular notice. You may form some faint 
idea of our situation,—thoroughly drenched by the copious rain, ex- 
hausted by severe exertion and want of refreshment, and, of course, 
without cover. At evening we broke ground on*Nook or Nuke Point, 
a small hill very near the water, opposite South Boston. The enemy 
could plainly hear the sound of our entrenching tvols, on which they 
opened and continued an incessant cannonade, with a general direction 
towards this point. I counted the number of discharges up to about 
1500 during half an hour, and then left off counting. This firing was 
continued through the night, and the morning shewed a novel sight. 
The ground all around where the work had been carried on appeared 
as if it had been plowed irregularly, and a very great number of 
cannon-balls were picked up; but, strange as it may seem, there were 
but three killed during the night,—a surgeon’s mate and two privates. 

By the enemy’s inactivity for several succeeding days we concluded 
they had abandoned the idea of attacking our fort. This comparative 
inactivity continued until the 17th of the month, when the whole of 
our troops were paraded and commenced our march into Boston, it 
being announced that the enemy were evacuating the town and pro- 
ceeding directly to Hallifax. I had the gratification of being selected 
to carry the American flag at the head of the column, which entered 
from the Roxbury side. When arrived in the town numerous inci- 
dents crowded upon our view. I can particularize but few of them. 
The burst of joy shown in the countenances of our friends so long shut 
up and domineered over by an insulting enemy; the meeting and 
mutual salutations of parents and children and other members of 
families, having been separated and continued separated by the sudden 
shutting up of the town after the battle of Lexington; the general 
delapidation of the houses, several churches emptied of all the inside 
work and turned into riding-schools for their cavalry; all the places 
which had been previously used for public resort torn to peices, and 
at the stores around the wharves groceries, particularly salt, were in a 
state of destruction. As I was the bearer of the flag I attracted some 
attention, and was constantly pressed with invitations to “call in and 
take a glass of wine with me.” I saw the last boat of the enemy put 
off and proceed to the shipping. It was generally understood that an 
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informal, not an official, agreement was made between the British 
commander and the selectmen of the town that in case the troops were 
not in any way interrupted at their departure the town should not be 
burnt. 

The next day I went to view Bunker hill, and the works appeared 
as if they had been dictated by Vauban, at least the plan. A variety 
of associations of ideas crowded on my mind on recalling the scenes of 
the 17th of June of the last year, too numerous and impressive to 
dwell upon as not coming within my present plan. The newt day I 
went and viewed the works on Castle island. ‘The enemy had endeav- 
ored to blow up every useful part of the works; in many instances 
they had succeeded, in others but partially. They had broken off the 
trunnions of all the Heavy cannon, and, in addition, had spiked them. 
Everything was mutilated and rendered useless. I was invited to 
take lodgings at the house of a respectable widow lady, Mrs. C., and 
was treated with the utmost hospitality during the few days of my 
stay in the town. 

On the 25th of the month the troops began their march by regi- 
ments towards New York, the inhabitants of which were in great fear, 
and were fortifying their streets under the direction of Gen’! Lee, and 
by the 4th of April twenty-one regiments had moved on, ours being 
one of the number, five regiments being left to garrison the town. 
We passed through Dedham and proceeded on the direct rout through 
Attleboro’, Seaconkplain, a sterile region, and arriving at Providence, 
enjoyed a pleasing view of that flourishing town at the head of naviga- 
tion of that river. We proceeded on thro’ a barren part of Rhode 
Island to the border of Conn., where the lands, buildings, and general 
improvements appeared much better. Arriving at New London, we 
found we had to wait for vessells to be provided to transport us to 
New York. Here we waited five days, still enjoying the hospitality of 
the citizens, but the men drawing their own rations and cooking for 
themselves. I was hospitably entertained during our stay at the house 
of a namesake. While at New London went on board Commander 
Hopkins’ ship, he having returned from his expedition to the Island of 
New Providence, where he siezed a considerable quantity of military 
stores belonging to the British. The powder taken was peculiarly 
needed. Everything about the ship appeared in a forlorn condition, 
having had no repairs since a running fight she sustained with a British 
ship on her way home, she having succeeded in capturing the ship’s 
tender. 

The fifth day I went on board a sloop with about 100 of the regi- 
ment, at the beginning of a North East rain-storm, and were driven 
rapidly on through the sound. In passing through Hurlgate, or, as it 
is popularly called, Hellgate, our vessell ran on the middle rock, an un- 
pleasant and dangerous circumstance indeed. As the vessell ran on at 
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high tide, when it ebbed she slid off without our sustaining any injury. 
On our arrival at New York we were at first cantened in the empty 
houses of the citizens, many of them having left the city to be away 
from the ensuing scenes. We were soon furnished with tents, and en- 
campted on an open plot of ground called the Jews’ burying-ground, 
given up for cows to graze upon. For two or three weeks we were 
actively employed in constructing fortifications around the city, on 
Governor’s and Long Island, besides furnishing guards at the various 
points. Incidents were not wanting to occupy our attention. Being 
on guard one day, and walking in the front of a large sugar-house 
filled with British prisoners, recruits captured in a transport ship, see- 
ing the serjeant relieve the sentry, I heard a female voice making a 
pitiful moan. I stepped to the door and asked the cause of her moan- 
ing. She replied that it was for the loss of all their farming tools on 
board the ship when it was captured. I asked what they were going 
to do with those articles had they kept them. She said that after they 
had subdued the rebels, and taken possession of their lands, they were 
going to work with them. 

About the first of April, Gen’] Thomas arrived near Quebec, and 
found our army but a handful, and those, destitute of almost every con- 
venience for subsistance, scattered tweenty or thirty miles around on 
different guards. The reinforcements from different parts which he 
expected to find there had not arrived. The few who were really on 
the ground he set about collecting together, so as to form them into 
something regular; but while he was giving such necessary orders, and 
making proper distributions, he died of the smallpox after a very few 
days’ illness. At this junction two or three of the enemy’s frigates 
came in sight of the town from Halifax to reconnoitre, and find in 
what situation the garrison was, the town, and likewise to see if the 
river was clear of ice, so as to be navigable by larger ships. On their 
coming in sight, our people, supposing they had brought a reinforce- 
ment for the Garrison, and thinking also that there were more on their 
passage, agreed to retreat while they could with safety; accordingly, 
they collected together, conveyed what artillery and stores they had, 
and marched as far as the three rivers, and there made a fortification 
with a view to making a stand. 

The fatigues our army -underwent in this department through the 
winter was very great. The detachment under Col. Arnold had to 
perform a march of six hundred miles, over a wild, inhospitable coun- 
try, in October and November. When they arrived they found them- 
selves destitute of almost every necessary of life, as well as warlike 
stores for attacking or blockading a city like Quebeck, in a country 
where the cold is intense, the inhabitants unable and unwilling to sup- 
ply them with provisions ; nor has their been a post in America of that 
importance so neglected as that; for after the defeat our people were 
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very dilatory in sending any kind of succour and relief, either in men, 
money, or provisions. Quebec was assaulted by Gen’l Montgomery, 
who had marched from New York, Dec. 31st, 1775; Montgomery 
killed, Col. Arnold wounded. After the death of Gen’] Thomas the 
command devolved on Gen’l Arnold, who had moved with fifteen 
hundred men from near Boston, who held it but a short time. But to 
return to affairs nearer home. Five of our regiments were ordered to 
march and join the northern army under the command of Brig.-Gen’] 
Thomson, of Virginia, and in April six regiments more, under the 
command of Brig.-Gen’] Sullivan, of New Hampshire, marched to join 
the army in that department. On their arriving near there our people 
who were left at the three rivers met them near a place called the Ce- 
dars, informing them that the enemy had been reinforced at Quebeck 
by Gen’! Burgoyne and about four thousand under him, and that im- 
mediately on their arriving at Quebeck they purssued our troops to 
the three rivers, and obliged them to retreat; large numbers of them 
were sick with the smallpox and in a dispiritted situation. The 
number of troops now collected in this department amounted to about 
nine or ten thousand, and in a month’s time near half of them were 
sick with the smallpox and the fatigue of their march. The enemy 
still pushed on, and arrived at the Cedars, while our troops retreated 
before them. 

While the enemy were at the Cedars, Gen’! Thomson agreed to at- 
tack them; he accordingly went himself, at the head of about fifteen 
hundred men, to execute his plan, but his guides, missing the road, led 
them round about in swamps and morasses till they were discovered by 
the enemy, who were ready to receive them. A small action ensued, 
but our troops not being able to come on properly to the charge, by 
reason of the badness of the ground, Gen’l Thomson was surrounded 
by a superior number of the enemy and made a prisoner of, together 
with four field-officers and about twenty or thirty men. At this time 
a party of about three hundred, under command of Maj’r Butterfield, 
was attacked by about sixty regular troops and four hundred Indians 
and Canadians, at a small breastwork they had erected, and surrendered 
without any opposition. Of this party a number were murdered by 
the savages under the connivance of the British Officers. Gen’l Arnold 
found means to have those prisoners returned by promising to give as 
many more in exchange, and left four Captains as hostages to bind him 
to the performance of -his promise. 

In the month of June Gen’! Gates was appointed Major-Ger'l, 1, and 
Commander-in-chief in that department, and set off immediately. On 
his arriving there he found affairs in an unsettled, confused way. The 
army were sick and dispiritted ; fast retreating before the enemy, they 
made but a short stay at Montreal, Chamblé, St. John’s, Isle Au Noix, 
&c., till they arrived at Ticonderogue. News arrived from Great 
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Britain during the Spring, by the way of the West Indies, of the designs 
of Parliament. During the past Winter their whole attention seemed 
to be taken up about America; people of all ranks were inveterate 
against us, and viewed us as Rebels, while the most vigorous plan was 
adopted for our subjection, and the most experienced Commanders by 
land and sea appointed to command. Twelve thousand Hessian troops 
and fifteen hundred other Germans were taken into British pay, and 
sent against America. Levies were made in England and Ireland, and 
the land Army by that means augmented to thirty-odd thousand. 
Lord Howe was appointed to command the fleet, and his brother, Gen’] 
Howe, the land army. The plan of operation agreed upon was to 
send a part of their army to Quebeck, a part to the Southward, and the 
main body to New York; in consequence of which Gen’] Burgoyne 
had been sent to Quebeck with about four or five thousand, to be joined 
by a large number of savages and Canadians, and retake the fortifica- 
tions on the Lakes, and penetrate through the country to the river 
Hudson, and go to New York and join the main army there under the 
command of Gen’] Howe, and by that means cut off the communica- 
tion between the Southern and the New England Governments, and 
distress our back settlements. 

Gen’| Howe, with the fleet remaining at Hallifax, arrived at New 
York the 30th of June, with a large fleet of about twelve thousand 
troops. They came into the Bay, and anchored under Staten Island 
shore, where they formed a camp and landed a part of their men. 
Finding themselves too weak to attack us, they agreed to lye there, and 
wait for reinforcement of the foreign mercenaries, which they expected 
soon. I witnessed with pain the execution of one Thomas Hickey, a 
soldier who had been retained in the family of Gen’] Washington. He 
was convicted of being concerned in a plot either to take the life of the 
Gen’|, or to assist in taking him personally to deliver up to the enemy. 

July 12th, being on guard on the grand battery, I saw two of the 
enemy’s ships, the “ Phoenix,” of 44 guns, and the “ Rose,” of 28 guns, 
commanded by Wallace, with three tenders, get under weigh, and pass- 
ing our batteries, proceed up the Hudson, not appearing to receive any 
injury from the shot from our batteries. They went up past Kings- 
bridge, as far as Tapan Bay, where they came to anchor. Their design 
was to reconnoitre and learn the position and strength of our works, 
and perhaps find the most convenient place to land their troops. Dur- 
ing our firing on them we had a thirty-two-pounder burst, killing three 
men. The troops had been coming in and joining our army this fort- 
night, which now amounted to about thirty thousand ; but as the enemy 
did not attack us immediately as was expected, our Militia, &c., drew 
off, and left the army to consist of about twenty-two thousand. 

The British commissioners having arrived, with Admiral Lord Howe 
at their head, to propose terms of accommodation with the colonies. 
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Being on guard at the battery, I saw a barge approach from the Ad- 
miral’s ship, and meeting our barge, deliver a package and return, 
This being the first step taken by the commissioners, it attracted much 
notice. They were a submission on our part; on their part offers of 
pardon for the past, and a pacific arrangement to take place between 
the British government and the colonies. This being published in his- 
tory, I need not go into detail. Independancy was now declared by 
the Congress on the 4th of July. I used frequently to go on board the 
fire-ships, small vessels preparing with a design to blow up or destroy 
some of the enemy’s ships. 

On the night of the 3rd of August five of our row-gallies proceeded 
up the river, under the command of Col. Tupper, and commenced an 
attack on one of the enemy’s ships, but without much effect. The 
15th, the Adjutant-Gen’l of the British army asked and obtained a 
conference with Gen’l Washington on the subject of exchanging pris- 
oners. The Congress now came to a resolve that if the enemy should 
commit any more inhuman murders on our soldiery whom they should 
take prisoners, that retaliation should be made on them. On the night 
- of the 16th our fire-craft succeeded in burning one of the enemy’s 
armed vessels in the North river, in which Sergeant Smith, of Conn’t, 
after applying his match to the train, jumped overboard to one of our 
boats, but was so severely burnt that he died of his wounds. The 
efforts of our fire-crafts here ended, and operations on a greater scale 
commenced. The enemy on Staten Island now set vigorously to forti- 
fying, and laid out very large works. The General Officers of our army 
held a council of war to consult whether to attack them or not; but it 
was still concluded best to act on the defensive. A proclamation from 
Lord Howe was published offering pardon and protection to all who 
should lay down their arms and implicitly submit. 

Of the landing of the enemy on Long Island, on the 22d of the 
month of August, and the general succeeding transactions consequent 
on it at this important crisis, the historian has been copious and un- 
doubtedly correct, so far as he goes; yet a sufficient number of inci- 
dents remain to occupy the attention. Probably no period of our revo- 
lutionary struggle was more critical than this. It is well known that 
at no place had the enemy concentrated a more numerous or better- 
appointed army than now, their foreign mercenary as well as their 
own regular troops having all arrived and landed and begun their 
operations. Gen’l Howe was at the head of the British army. Gen’] 
Washington was himself there, with the flower of our army. ; 

The day after the landing of the British, the 22d of August, our 
regiment, among others, was ordered on. The part falling to me to 
act was one of the detachment of 2400 posted at the woody heights of 
Flatbush, about 5 miles from Brooklyn ferry, and overlooking the plain 
where the enemy lay; we were sent to intercept them. This detach- 
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ment was posted in three bodies, and occupied the three passes thro’ 
the hills on the North of the village of Flat Bush, where the enemy 
would most probably attempt to force their way. They occupied the 
plain Southward, and their advanced guards were posted so near us 
that the shot reached us from their German rifles. They also annoyed 
us with grape-shot from their field-pieces. The soldier well knows 
that when the smoke from the muzzle and the vent of the gun is seen 
in the same line with himself the piece points directly towards him. 
I recollect that, seeing the flash of the discharge of a gun, the smoke 
from the muzzle and vent being in a line with me, I stepped behind a 
tree while the grape passed, one of which I noticed struck the tree. 
Those being the only passes through which the enemy could approach 
directly, and our force so posted was viewed sufficient to defend them, 
both bodies remained in that position until the night of the 26th. I 
well remember that all the fore part of the night their front guards 
appeared very active, frequently passing and repassing in front of their 
fires, probably to attract our attention, and to serve as a cover for their 
main object; for at dusk they pushed a large body from their right, 
and by a forced march all night by the Bedford road they came in the 
rear of our troops just at daybreak, and the first we knew of it was by 
their firing on our posts, which had completely drawn our attention in 
front, which we soon repulsed ; and almost at the same time we were 
attacked in our rear, on which a retreat was ordered, and a scene most 
disastrous to us ensued. Those from the three, posts, retreating sepa- 
rately, were met by the enemy in solid body and driven back alter- 
nately on either body of the enemy. 

During the night another strong body of the enemy landed on the 
Western side, which moved and joined the first assailants, by which 
our troops were hemmed in and their retreat cut off, excepting about 
seven or eight hundred, who made their way through the enemy’s fire 
to our main hody entrenched at Brooklyn, of which number I was one. 
The remainder joined General Lord Stirling on the right, he acting as 
Brigadier-General of the day. He collected Huntington’s and Small- 
wood’s Conn’t regiments, which, with the straglers who joined, made a 
body of about one thousand, being part of the twenty-four thousand of 
the main body, the rest having effected their retreat, which took place 
- on an advantageous ground, and received the enemy’s attack with the 
utmost firmness, repulsing them and making a number of prisoners. 
The enemy’s main body coming up to the combat, our troops seeing it 
in vain to make further resistance, surrendered. We being called 
rebels, the most barbarous treatment was inflicted by the enemy. Cap- 
tain Jewett, of Huntington’s regiment, an officer much respected and 
beloved, of elegant and commanding appearance and unquestionable 
bravery, was murdered in cold blood. Having surrendered his sword 
when demanded, the officer, on receiving it, instantly plunged it through 
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his body. Our wounded were mostly put to death by the bayonet. We 
were indeed hardly pressed by the enemy. One of our soldiers near 
me fired on one of those murderers and brought him down. Leaving 
his own black gun, he seized the new bright one of his fallen foe, the 
bayonet of which was bloody more than half its length. 

Our loss on that day you will see stated in history. As I at setting 
out informed you my narration should be of incidents not mentioned 
by the general historian, and although he has been somewhat particular 
in describing the several points of attack by the enemy and the general 
results, yet the scenes of this memorable day was so complicated that 
enough remains to be told to occupy an inquisitive mind. No mention 
being made of the wounded, it is presumed they were dispatched by 
the bayonet. No one unused to such scenes can form any just idea of 
the confused and mixed scenes of that day. In the flight, numbers 
plunged themselves into a mill-pond rather than to fall into the hands 
of the enemy, and were either drowned or shot down. The loss on our 
side amounted to about one thousand, which included those captured 
and the slain. Those of the advanced body who escaped joined their 
regiments, and the main body formed on a swell of ground at Brook- 
lyn, facing the enemy, and behind a slight body of earth hastily cast up, 
and rails placed on end, as at Bunker Hill. 

Between nine and ten in the morning the enemy approached in 
force. The front colum advanced within about twenty or thirty yards 
of the center of our line, their flanks firing on our right, and a general 
attack was momently expected. At this interesting crisis Gen’l Wash- 
ington having arrived, rode slowly past our rear, animating and encour- 
aging our troops. While passing the place where I was posted he said, 
in an annimating tone, which I distinctly recollect, “ Remember what 
you are contending for.” The bulk of his speech at this time I did 
not hear, he being too far on my right to be heard. The enemy, 
instead of commencing the attack, moved to their right, and were soon 
obscured from our sight by a small hill. I never could conceive of any 
good reason for General Howe’s retrograde movement, as it appeared 
by his official letters that he commanded in person through the day, 
except his recollection of the Bunker Hill battle, our troops being sim- 
ilarly situated to receive him, and his known tenderness of the lives of 
his men added to a confidence of his ultimate success. 

Let me go back a little. News had arrived from Gen’] Lee, at 
Charleston, S. C., that the enemy had been repulsed in attempting to 
land. The particulars are that on the 2d of July two fifty-gun ships 
and six frigates came over the bar, and came close up to the fort on 
Sullivan’s Island, and there commenced a most furious fire on the fort; 
our people returned it with equal spirit, and had the satisfaction to see 
the fleet almost entirely destroyed thereby ; as they were within half 
musquet shot from the fort almost every shot did execution. During 
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the cannonade the enemy attempted three several times to land at the 
end of the Island, and was as often repulsed. During the action the 
enemy had one hundred and twenty-two killed and wounded. On our 
side were ten killed and twenty wounded. A plan was in the Spring 
adopted to fix a number of fire ships, and attemp thereby to destroy 
some of the enemy’s fleet. A number of vessels and Chiveaux-De-frizes 
were made and sunk in the channell of the river to stop the ships from 
passing they are now vigorously preparing. August 3d Five of our 
Row-Galleys went up the river and attacked the two ships of the ene- 
my’s. After a brisk cannonnade of about three-quarters of an hour 
our Galleys made off, by order of Col. Tupper, who commanded, with 
the loss of nine killed and wounded. Seven shot had gone through 
the “ Providence” Galley, as she lay nearest the “ Pheenix,” which was 
within musquet-shot; the whole was conducted with regularity and 
coolness and the enemy much damaged. 

On the night of August 16th we had the good fortune to burn one 
of the enemy’s Tenders in the North River. On the 18th, very early 
in the morning, the shiping came down the river through a brisk fire 
from our batterys. The whole of the enemy’s reinforcement now arriv- 
ing except five thousand Germans, the Southern army after their defeat 
joined the Grand Army. The enemy opened the campaine in this 
department by landing a large body of troops on Long Island, and 
marched up to Flat Bush, about five miles from N. Y. ferry ; this was 
on the 22d of August. A detachment of our army were accordingly 
sent to intercept them, consisting of twenty-four thousand, who were 
posted at three different places, where the passage was very narrow 
between the hills ; they were the only places where they could approach 
directly from their encampment towards our lines ; sufficient to defend 
those passes had the enemy approached that way. Both armys appeared 
silent almost untill Monday, the 26th, when the enemy, just at evening, 
decamped and filed off from their right, and by a forced march all night 
they came round the left wing of our Guards, and just at daybreak of 
the 27th they appeared in the Bedford road between our outguards 
and the lines. Just at the time of their coming in sight a considerable 
body of them attacked us in front at each post, for a diversion to us 
to prevent our discovering those in our rear, at the same time another 
body landed from the fleet between our outpost and our lines, and met 
those who came round our left; as soon as we perceived their design 
orders were given for us to retreat to the lines, but in attempting it we 
found our retreat nearly cut off; about seven or eight hundred cut their 
way through, the remainder joined Gen’! Lord Stirling, who com- 
manded on the right, im consequence of his being Brigadier of the day; 
the remainder of Huntington’s & Smallwood’s regiment reinforced 
him, so that his little army consisted of about a thousand, when, after 
possessing the most advantagous ground, he received the enemy’s attack 
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with the intrepidity that becomes Heroes, and repulsed them ; the enemy 
being strongly reinforced renewed the attack, and most of those brave 
men were killed and wounded or imprisend, only about one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred got to our army, some by the way of Hull Gate 
going round the enemy, and some by going through their guards. It 
was then expected the enemy would attemp forcing our lines, which 
were well man’d, and marched a column within musket-shot of them, 
but retreated without attempting them. 

The state of our army through the day and until the night of the 
29th, when our retreat took place, is justly detailed by the historian. 
Things lay apparently still for the two succeeding days. On the 29th 
of August, just at dusk, we commenced our memorable retreat across 
from our position at Brooklyn to New York, and an interesting and 
busy scene it was as we brought off most of the stores; but from the 
regularity and order which was preserved, no untoward accident oc- 
curred. Governor’s Island was evacuated the same night. A dense 
fog arose early in the evening and continued all night and till late in 
the morning, and it appeared afterwards that the enemy knew nothing 
of our movement until it was completed. Removing the stores and 
artillery from New York was the next step to be taken, as the enemy 
then possessed our front and both flanks; the army was therefore 
posted so as to favor a good retreat from the city and evacuating it. 
While we were thus preparing to evacuate the city, the enemy were 
preparing to land above us and cut off our retreat ; the movements and 
manceuvers of both armys were therefore calculated to favour their de- 
signs. The enemy moved up and encamped opposite Hornshook, erected 
a battery there, and played briskly on our batterys, which was returned 
as briskly. 

The British having landed on Long Island, General Washington 
wanting to find out their real position, after due inquiry Captain 
Nathan Hale of the Conn. line was selected to be employed as a spy, 
and having proceeded on to the Island, pursued his discoveries, taking 
plans, &c., was returning, and fell into the hands of the enemy near 
Brooklyn. The next day was examined by some board of the enemy 
and convicted as a spy, condemned, and ordered to be executed in two 
hours; was denied his request for an opportunity and time to write to 
friends, and the sentance was carried into effect. He was of Glasten- 
bury, Conn., aged twenty-four or five, educated, and of high promise. 
On the evening of the 14th of September the greatest part of our troops 
marched out and encamped opposite the enemy, along the bank of the 
East River, just below Kipp’s Bay, about three miles from the City, 
and made lines at the most defensible places. We were posted behind 
a slight intrenchment recently thrown up, opposite and near which lay 
five ships. The General designed to leave the City, beginning at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and at three the guards were to march off, but 
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by the solicitations of his other general officers he ordered that at three 
in the morning of the 15th we should repair to our lines and to begin 
our march at day light. The enemy percieving by our movements 
that the critical time was come when they were like to loose the oppor- 
tunity of heming us in on the Island, drew up two fifty-gun ships and 
two thirty-six-gun frigates close under the shore and opened a most 
furious cannonade on us, which almost levell’d our lines, as they were 
only proff against musquetry. Favoured by this cannonade they landed 
about three thousand of their best troops about a mile below Turtle 
bay or Kipp’s Bay. The boats, when they had come within about half 
a mile of shore, they turned their course and rowed around a point of 
land which projected out, and carried them about a mile above where 
we expected them to land, and met with no opposition. As we did not 
in the least expect them here, our lines were not as well mannded, for 
our force was mostly opposite the shipping, and the fire was so sur- 
prisingly hot that we could not shift our post. The firing from the 
ships being continued, our slight embankment was fast tumbling away. 
Orders were then given for us to secure a retreat, which was done with 
as much regularity as the situation would admit of, but not without 
the loss of some men and baggage. The loss was inconsiderable, how- 
ever. We then marched and took possession of the heights of Harlem, 
and immediately flung up lines for our defence. 

The enemy next morning marched on after. us, and encamped at 
the extremity of the plain, about three miles distant from us, our regi- 
ment, with some others, being ordered on the Bloomingdale road, to 
march towards Kingsbridge. The weather being unusually hot for 
the season, the men suffered severely from thirst, not finding any water 
until we arrived at a spring near Kingsbridge. On passing by the 
body of the enemy on the hill road they opened a sharp fire on us with 
their field-pieces, but they being on higher ground than we, their shot, 
as usual in such cases, passed over us. Arriving at the spring, I found 
a great number around it contending for the water. I was shown a 
man lying dead, who, I was told, had died from drinking the water. 
He proved to be Captain Crosby, of the militia, from Conn. Seeing 
by the side of the fence a man who they said was dying or was dead 
from drinking the water, I had him raised up and thoroughly rubbed, 
his mouth pried open,—his jaws being set,—and some brandy poured 
down his throat. I left him recovering, my heart glowing with the 
reflection that I had been the instrument of saving a fellow man from 
immediate death. We were employed the succeeding night in throw- 
ing up a slight entrenchment on the brow of the hill at Harlem Heights, 
in full expectation of being attacked by the enemy in the morning. 
When the sun arose I saw the enemy in the plain below us, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile, forming in a line. By accounts afterwards 
their number was said to exceed twenty thousand, and they indeed 
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made a brilliant display by the reflection of the sun’s rays on their 
arms. 

The sharp action which took place that day under the command of 
Col. Knowlton is so well detailed by the historian I need not repeat 
it. The enemy sent a detachment of about five thousand along the 
bank of the North River, which our people attacked with spirit and 
about an equal number, and drove them back to their main body. The 
loss on our side was about thirty killed and sixty or seventy wounded. 
The loss to the enemy must have been more than that, as we repulsed 
them after a warm fire of three-quarters of an hour. Here I first saw 
Lut. James Munro; he had volunteered to go to the attack on our 
right under the comman of Col. Knowlton. The next day I had a 
mournful duty assigned to me,—the command of a covering party over 
the fatigue men who burried the dead which had fallen in the action 
the previous day. I placed myself and party on a small eminence, so 
as to see the men at their work, and to discover the enemy should they 
approach to interrupt them. There were thirty-three bodies found on 
the field ; they were drawn to a large hole which was prepared for the 
purpose and burried together. One body of a fine-limbed young man 
had been brought into the camp with a bullet-hole in the breast near 
the heart. I was struck with reflection on the force of habit to see 
those fatigue men performing this duty with as little apparent concern 
as they would have performed any common duty. 

The two armys went now to strengthening their lines; we made our 
line so good across at the Height that the enemy dare not attempt to 
force them by storm. The British having a small guard of about 
one hundred on Monterures Island, it was proposed to take them off. 
Accordingly, a detachment of first Lut. Cott, one Major, four Captains, 
eight subordinates, and two hundred rank and file were sent to attack 
them going in boats down Harlem Creek. At daybreak they had 
orders to land, when only one boat, out of the six landed, with forty- 
six men, who, after a most obstinate struggle, were driven off; the 
other boat’s crews were so cowardly they dare not land ; so those who 
landed fell a sacrifice to the enemy, all except eight. Among those 
who fell was Major Henly, and Major Hatfield taken prisoner. This 
happened on the 3d of September. 

Two of the enemy’s ships, a 44- and a 28-guns, were lying in the 
strait, just south Hurlgate ; a detachment of artillery, with two pieces 
of cannon, was ordered to go in the night and post themselves abreast 
of them, they lying within the range of cannon-shot from our shore. 
The artillery opened their fire on them as soon as light, which was 
briskly returned by the ships. I had the command of a covering party 
of thirty-five men, taking our station on a knowl a little above the 
artillery, so as to watch the motion of the enemy in case of landing. 
The enemy’s fire being brisk, we lay flat on the ground, their cannon- 
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balls passing over us. As we lay at the foot of a large rock, one of 
their balls struck the rock above our heads, and fell down just by me, 
and within my reach. When it became still I felt of it, and found 
it very hot; it was a twenty-four-pounder. The two ships fell down 
with the tide and hauled around behind Blackwell’s Island, out of 
the reach of our shot. We did not know the damage we did to 
them. As they lowered down a boat and filled it with men, one of 
our shot capsized the boat and the men were thrown into the water. 
We could plainly discover that our shot told against the sides of the 
ships, but we did not learn the effect. Captain, afterwards Col., 
Crane received a slight wound in his heel from one of their shot, 
which was all the injury we sustained. In the hasty retreat from 
New York our tents were left behind, and for some time we lay 
without cover. I was ordered with a small detachment to take charge 
of sixteen Hessian soldiers, who had been captured a few days before, 
and crossing the North River into Jersey, proceeded down to Fort 
Lee, delivering the prisoners to the care of Gen’] Green. Those were 
well-built young men, very athletic. ‘They were the first Hessians 
we had taken. As we passed along the road they attracted much at- 


. tention, and procured for me many civilities and some substantial 


refreshment. 

On my return I found the battle of White Plains had taken place, 
and much to my regret I could act no part in it. On the 12th of 
October the enemy landed a body of their troops on Frog’s point, in 
East Chester, and another body landed on Rodman’s point. In march- 
ing up from the point they were oppossed by three Regiments which 
were posted behind a stone wall near East Chester Church, who re- 
pulsed them three several times, but they having a strong reinforce- 
ment, our people left them the ground, with the loss of only three 
men. The whole of the enemy reinforcement, which consisted of about 
five thousand Germans, now arriving, they took the field with a strong 
army of nearly twenty thousand effectives, and our army retreated back 
to the White Plains and possessed themselves of the most advantagous 
heights. The enemy took the heights opposite them, and there lay in 
sight of each other. A detachment of our army, consisting of about 
four hundred, left Kingsbridge to secure that pass, but as the enemy 
were posted between them and our army across the North river, and 
that party being judged too small to defend the post, they were ordered 
to retreat to Fort Washington, which they ‘did, after burning the bar- 
racks and removing the artillery and stores, leaving the enemy masters 
of East and West Chester, and all New York Island except Fort 
Washington, which had a good store of provisions, a good artillery, 
and strong garrison. 

Skirmises happened now almost every day between the two armys, 
but they were mostly very small, and the successes various. A party 
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of Rogers’ Rangers attacked a party of ours, but were repulsed with a 
number killed and thirty-six taken prisoners. On the 28th of October 
the enemy began their manouevers early in the morning, and showed 
us that their design was to attack us. Accordingly, they posted a large 
number of field-pieces opposite our right wing, where was posted Gen’! 
McDougle’s Brigade, and opened a brisk fire on them, while their In- 
fantry advanced in two columns to the attack. Our troops were formed 
on an eminence, and while one column of the enemy advanced and at- 
tacked in front, the other marched around to gain our right flank. As 
the enemy were superiour in number, and during the action, which 
lasted with musquetry about half an hour, they were twice relieved 
with fresh troops, we having suffered considerably by the artillery, and 
no reinforcement or relief coming up, our troops left the ground to the 
enemy, after losing in killed and wounded about one hundred and fifty. 
The loss of the enemy was not known, but as our troops behaved with 
coolness and spirit, the enemy’s loss could not be less than ours. 

At the time of our retreating General Putnam was coming up with 
a reinforcement of five thousand, but I suppose his orders were to keep 
the enemy from advancing any farther, and so to cover the retreat of 
General McDougle’s men, and not to join them in the attack, which, if 
he had, must have drawn on a general action, as both armys were in 
spirits and confident of their strength and good disposition. But our 
General, in consequence of the directions of Congress, was obliged to 
shun a general action if it could possibly be avoided with honor. 
Nothing more of any consequence happened between the two armys in 
this field. They marched, countermarched, and manouvered, the enemy 
looking for an opportunity to attack us at a time when we were un- 
guarded. As they had no opportunity for that, they decamped the be- 
ginning of November and moved towards Kingsbridge, burning and 
destroying everything in their way. Our regiment was left to cover 
the country and repel any small foraging parties of the enemy, the main 
body of our troops moving southwards toward Philadelphia. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“IMPROVISATION” (not of words but of works) and “Torpedoes” 
are the twin shibboleths of the optimist school of statesmen which 
arrays itself against anything like adequate provision for making 
our coasts secure from foreign attack. According to the theories 
of these gentlemen, forts, guns, and material of all sorts necessary 
to national defense can be improvised for the occasion, and if here 
and there any hitch should occur in the exact co-ordination of the 
improvising process with the necessity of the moment, “ torpedoes” 
typify to these gentlemen the ready stop-gap which shall keep 
things right until “improvisation” can have its perfect work. They 
point us to the war of the Revolution, to the war of 1812, and to 
our civil war, as all affording examples of the genius of our people 
for sizing up to the demands of any exigency that may befall us. 
Reason, history, and the consent of mankind in certain axiomatic 
truths bearing upon the subject, all go for nothing. We are a pe- 
culiar people; we are the especial favorites of Providence; for us 
all the rules and conditions that affect other nations are abrogated or 
suspended, nothing can ever hurt us or make us afraid; we are the 
universal Yankee nation, and therefore invincible. This is a fair rep- 
resentation of the style of argument that was employed the other day 
in the House of Representatives to defeat, and which was successful in 
defeating, the bill reported by the majority of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the construction and maintenance of our coast defenses, 
and substituting in lieu thereof the bill reported by the minority of 
the committee appropriating a sum ridiculously inadequate to any effi- 
cient improvement in our fortifications. For the present, at least, the 
time for argument has passed, and we shall not, therefore, attempt to 
combat the reasons assigned for the beggarly appropriation vouchsafed 
our engineers for work upon our sea-coast defenses, but will content 
ourselves with expressing the hope that the confidence of our legis- 
lators in our ability to do without such aids to the national defense 
may not be rudely shattered by the march of events. 


Ir is by no means certain that the occupation of Khartoom by El 
Mahdi, if the news to that effect shall be confirmed, may not prove 
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the best thing that could have happened for the success of General 
Gordon’s mission to the Soodan. Aside from the alleged religious 
feature of El Mahdi’s enterprise, there is abundant common ground 
between him and General Gordon to render practicable a pacific solu- 
tion of the existing imbroglio. General Gordon himself never had 
much faith in the religious character of El Mahdi’s movement. In 
his interview with the representative of the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
largely led to his appointment to the Soodan mission, he used these 
words: “I am convinced that it is an entire mistake to regard the 
Mahdi as in any sense a religious leader; he personifies popular dis- 
content.” And again, “The movement is not religious, but an outbreak 
of despair.” Assuming this to be the correct view of the Mahdi’s 
movement, there ought to be no great difficulty in his coming to an 
amicable understanding with General Gordon, whose object in going to 
the Soodan was first to succor the Egyptian garrisons and Christian 
inhabitants of that region, and then to relegate the government of the 
provinces to their native sultans. His advent in Khartoom was signal- 
ized, it will be remembered, by acts of liberality and relief, which so 
moved the oppressed people that they hailed him with the most ex- 
travagant demonstrations of delight and marks of affection. True, 
Gordon is now El Mahdi’s prisoner, always, of course, assuming the 
truth of the reported capture of Khartoom, but to a man of his char- 
acter and genius that fact will matter very little. King John, of 
Abyssinia, once had him as a prisoner also, but nevertheless Gordon 
completely checkmated his captor and escaped his toils. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, the seemingly unpropjtious tenor of the latest 
advices from Khartoom, we shall be much surprised if General Gor- 
don does not turn to good account the fortune that has at last brought 
him face to face with El Mahdi. 


THE medical officers of the navy have just had completed a very 
handsome memorial brass to the memory of James Markham Ambler, 
passed assistant surgeon, who died during the memorable retreat of the 
ship’s company of the “Jeannette,” upon the river Lena. 

The records of the expedition as well as the survivors bear full 
testimony to the ability of Dr. Ambler, as well as to his uniform, un- 
flagging cheerfulness and good example. 

Being one of the strongest of the party, he might possibly have 
been saved had he pressed on, but, as the tablet records, his sense of 
duty was stronger than his love of life, and he perished with the rest of 
De Long’s immediate companions, on that dreary table-land where their 
bodies were afterwards found. 

The tablet is to be erected in Leeds Church, Fauquier County, 
Virginia, in the immediate neighborhood of Dr. Ambler’s home. 
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Should the subscriptions warrant it, it is intended to erect another 
memorial to Dr. Ambler, probably in the grounds of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Norfolk. 

The reason for selecting that place is, that in all this wild and ill- 
considered talk in the House of Representatives in regard to selling 
hospital and other government property, it has never been proposed to 
alienate the land upon which that institution stands. 


WirTH great deference to the distinguished source from which it ema- 
nates, we take leave to say that the veto message in the matter of the 
Fitz-John Porter bill impresses us as rather ingenious than sound, 
and carries on its face the impress of the subtle mind of the President’s 
chief legal adviser, who pre-eminently justifies in his own person the 
renown for professional acuteness traditionally ascribed to the members 
of the particular bar of which he has long been a conspicuous orna- 
ment. It has been the crowning misfortune of General Porter that 
his case was from the outset so mixed with political considerations as 
to put its dispassionate treatment almost beyond the pale of possibility. 
Political necessities made his conviction at the time of his original trial 
a foregone conclusion, and the like considerations have ever since then 
worked most potently against his obtaining the redress that was his 
due. The only purely dispassionate examination that his case has 
ever received was at the hands of the Schofield board, and the conclu- 
sion reached by that board will, to the general conscience of mankind, 
stand for all time as his deserved, full, and conclusive vindication. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A VERY valuable contribution to military literature has recently been made by 
the Office of Naval Intelligence in the issue of Lieutenant-Commander Goodrich’s 
report on the British naval and military operations in Egypt in 1882. It is in two 
parts, the first containing the text, and the second plates. The report is based upon 
personal observation of the author, upon trustworthy documents, official reports, 
and the accounts of officers engaged in the actions described. 

Another interesting and valuable issue from the same office is the report on 
the exhibits at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition of 1882, by Ensign Frank J. 
Sprague, U.S.N., a perusal of which will form a very instructive preparation for 
visiting with appreciation the forthcoming electrical exhibition to be held in Phila- 
delphia in October next. "We take the more pleasure in noticing these publications 
because it affords us opportunity for saying that the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
under the very competent direction of Lieutenant T. Bailey Meyers, U.S.N., is 
doing excellent work, and has fully justified the wisdom of its creation. 


UnnvER the pseudonym of ‘‘ Major Seth Eyland,”’ the author of ‘‘The Evolu- 
tion of a Life,’”’ whose identity will be recognized by nearly every one acquainted 
with literary, artistic, and military circles in New York, has given the public a 
most entertaining collection of anecdotes and reminiscences. A life unusually va- 
ried in its occupations and ambitions has furnished a wonderful store of incidents 
from which to draw, and these are related in an easy and pleasant style, interesting 
equally in narration and description. As an art-student in New York and in Eu- 
rope, as a private soldier, officer in the New York Mounted Rifles, provost-marshal 
and judge in the civil war, as artist for Harper's Weekly, as journalist, and finally 
as lawyer, “ Major Eyland’’ has had exceptional opportunities of meeting men dis- 
tinguished in art, in literature, in science, and in military matters. Anecdotes, 
never before related, of Lincoln, Grant, McClellan, Scott, Butler, Joe Johnston, 
Stonewall Jackson, President Arthur, Horatio Seymour; of Edgar A. Poe, Bayard 
Taylor; of the younger days of eminent American artists ; of Wiertz, the eccentric 
Belgian painter; of Verbruggen, the famous wood-carver, and many other distin- 
guished or notorious men are scattered through the pages of the volume, mingled 
with shrewd observations on their character and personal eccentricities, bits of art 
criticism, curious phases of the law, and thrilling details of battle. 

Perhaps half of the volume is devoted to a graphic and vivid story of the 
events of the war as seen by the author. Camp-life before Washington, Patterson’s 
abortive campaign in the Shenandoah, the Peninsula campaign, the events of the 
siege of Richmond, the battles of Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg, are described 
from what may be called a personal point of view, with little attempt at elaborate 
historical or military detail. Here, as indeed throughout, the book is chatty, gos- 
sipy, and brightly written. The author has an interesting story to tell, and it may 
truly be said that few of this summer’s books of fiction hold the reader’s attention 
and interest so closely as ‘‘The Evolution of a Life.’”’ (S. W. Green’s Son, New 
York. $1.50.) 


LizvTENANT Dwicut H. Ketrton, U.S.A., has just issued a revised and am- 
plified edition of his ‘‘ Annals of Fort Mackinac,”’ in which the history, biography, 
poetry, and tradition pertaining to that interesting region are blended in a way at 
once charming and instructive. The price by mail of this little book being but 
thirty cents, it will well repay purchase and perusal by every one who feels any 
interest in its subject-matter. 





